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LITERATURE. 


Parleyings with Certain People. 
Browning. (Smith & Elder.) 


In reviewing a volume of poetry from the 
pen of Mr. Browning we feel bound at the 
outset to protest with all earnestness against 
the too common and most shallow complaint 
which is made whenever anything difficult in 
verse is published. ‘‘ Poetry,” said Words- 
worth, and he was one who weighed his say- 
ings well, ‘“‘is the breath and finer spirit of 
all knowledge”; and it is no marvel that the 
finer spirit of Mr Browning’s wisdom, when 
it has passed through the alembic of his 
fancy, should still retain an affinity to that 
which gave it origin, and be subtle where 
that is profound, difficult where that is com- 
plex. We may grant that complexity and 
subtlety are blemishes in a purely lyrical 
poem ; but how ubout one that is disputative 
or meditative? Must not the subject in such 
a case decide whether the expression shall be 
difficult or not? There is room for the eagle 
as well as for the lark in the poets’ sky, 
though our lazier moments will always find 
us more ready to drink in the notes of the 
latter than to follow the flight of the former. 
As an eagle of poets we regard Mr. Brown- 
ing, by reason of the high-dwelling habit of 
his intellect, which is able to live and move 
and have its being in the upper air and among 
the peaks of thought. ‘‘Mr. Browning,” 
says Mr. Richard Hutton, in his penetrating 
essay on our poet, ‘‘has no moods.” He does 
not haunt the middle regions of the senti- 
mental imagination. His eyrie is, if we may 
employ such a phrase, among the very meta- 
physics of humanity, and therefore those who 
read him must, alas! study him too. He has 
denied the charge of being ‘‘ wilfully obscure” 
in the preface to his ‘‘ Selections,” and that 
denial settles the question. That he is con- 
scious of being over the heads of the crowd 
we have no doubt, else would he not write in 
that massive poem of his, Zhe Ring and the 
Book, with playful pity, 
“British Public, ye who like me not (God love 
you!” 


By Robert 


' We hold, indeed, that Mr. Browning’s genius 


is of the kind that possesses its soul in 
patience, awaiting its larger audience among 
those who are yet unborn ; that not to admire 
him now will be to be admired in another 
Sense by later generations. Whether he has 
earned our liking is another matter. 

The volume with which we have now to 
deal has itself prompted what some may call 
an exaggerated panegyric. Most of its con- 


nts come as a delightful surprise to those 
Who fancy that they have detected of late a 
Tooping and a weariness in the flight of the 
poet of “The Ring and the Book,” and 





earlier poems. To begin with, it is not 
obscure. It requires close application, in- 
deed, as much of Dante must have exacted 
even from his own contemporaries, as much of 
Goethe demands. Nor is it crabbed, save 
here and there, and slightly then. It is not 
even rugged. The commas above the line 
have vanished and have taken off with them 
the well-worn elisions. We have the pure 
Parian before us, and the statue fashioned 
‘ad unguem ” too. The book is composed of 
seven ‘‘Parleyings with Certain People of 
importance in their day. Introduced by a 
Dialogue between Apollo and the Fates; 
concluded by another between John Fust and 
his Friends.”” We give the title in full as 
being more appropriate with respect to the 
first and the last poem than the expressions 
‘* Prologue” and ‘‘ Epilogue,” which appear 
in the body of the book, for it is a task 
beyond our powers to connect in any way the 
two dialogues with what lies between them. 
Whether Mr. Browning can supply the links 
we cannot say. 

Of the Parleyings themselves, each of 
which, by the way, could easily be fitted 
with a title more terse and more suggestive, 
it is not difficult to point out at once four, 
which are on a higher poetic plane than the 
rest ; and we unhesitatingly select Bernard de 
Mandeville, Charles Avison, Francis Furini, 
and Gerard de Luairesse as the masterpieces. 
The other three we shall have to pass over 
with but the slightest, if any, mention here. 

Bernard de Mandeville is exquisite 
throughout. Its lesson is intellectual modesty. 
Its text that the finite is by its conditions 
unsuited to criticise the infinite. An old 
theme, perhaps, but treated here with new 
power, and with special reference to the 
existence of evil in the universe. If there be 
faultiness apparent in the plan which leaves 
room for evil, then 

‘* Man’s fancy makes the fault ! 

Man, with the narrow mind, must cram inside 

His finite God’s infinitude,—earth’s vault 

He bids comprise the heavenly far and wide, 


Since man may claim a right to understand 
What passes understanding.”’ 


Be ‘‘ lucid,” as Mr. Matthew Arnold would 
say, avoiding 
** Our mortal purblind way 
Of seeking in the symbol no mere point 
To guide our gaze through what were else inane, 
But things—their solid selves. ‘Is, joint by 
joint, 
Orion man-like,—as these dots explain 
His constellation? Flesh composed of suns— 
How can such be?’ exclaim the simple ones. 
Look through the sign to the thing signified— 
Shown nowise, point by point at best descried, 
Each an orb’s topmost sparkle ! ”” 


Then follows a magnificently-worded myth, 
which we will not tamper with by partial 
quotation, its gist being that man is raised 
just high enough above the brutes to aspire 
to understand ‘‘the outside mind” and to 
realise that ‘‘ the nature of the essence”’ is 
hid from him. Prometheus, by the invention 
of the burning-glass, did what could be done 
to satisfy the craving, brought down 
** the Sun’s self, but Sun disrobed 


Of that else unconceived essential flame 
Borne by no naked sight.” 


Whence we gather that the poet would say 
that man must be content to contemplate the 
reduced images of the infinite, and must 


recognise his inability to explore the infinite 
itself. If this be little, yet 


** Tn little, light, warmth, life are blessed— 
Which, in the large, who sees to bless ?”’ 


The ‘‘Parleyings with Charles Avison ”’ 
might be named alternatively ‘‘ A Science of 
the Emotions impossible.” This is demon- 
strated through music as an instance, Avison 
having been organist at St. Nicholas, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and the composer of 
Sound the loud timbrel.” This poem is 
not only not obscure, it is as transparently 
clear as it is beautiful. Mr. Browning sets 
forth here the essential distinction between 
the workings of mind and soul, using the 
latter word in its widest sense. Mind builds 
up knowledge, stone by stone, the work of 
an earlier age forming the sub-structure for 
the work of a later; it adds and adds from 
generation to generation. Soul, on the other 
hand, has not learnt yet, if it ever can learn, 
how to erect a stable edifice. The passions 
and the yearnings of one century find their 
expression through the Arts, music especially ; 
but a later generation turns its back on these 
results, and by new methods and with new 
tastes begins for itself. ‘‘Change, not 
creation” is the result. In a beautiful 
passage, too long for quotation here, the poet 
expresses the yearning of the Arts to ‘ arrest 
Soul’s evanescent moods,” and the measure 
of success attained by them; and illustrates 
from almost forgotten operas the change in 
the manner of Soul’s utterances : 


‘* Praise ‘ Radaminta ’—love attains therein 

To perfect utterance! Pity—what shall win 

Thy secret like ‘ Rinaldo’ ?—so men said: 

Once all was perfume—now, the flower is 

dead—”’ 
The flower of “ Rinaldo” has however left 
one petal, ever-fragrant, ‘‘Lascia ch’io 
pianga”—though Mr. Browning does not 
mention it here. 

Lest there should be any doubt as to his 
meaning Mr. Browning illustrates it by an 
image. He pictures the sea of Soul, swaying 
and surging beneath the floor on which mind 
erects the edifice of knowledge—swaying and 
surging in effort ' 

** To match and mate 

Feeling with knowledge—make as manifest 

Soul’s work as mind’s work, turbulence as rest, 


Run mercury into a mould like lead, 
And henceforth have the plain result to show— 
How we Feel, hard and fast as what we Know.’’ 


‘Francis Furini” is, perhaps, the most 
difficult of the ‘‘ Parleyings.” It is clear 
enough when dealing with the main subject, 
‘‘The Nude in Painting,’ and might be called 
an ‘‘ Anti-Horsleiad”’; for, of course, Mr. 
Browning cannot believe the story that 
Furini, an artist, begged on his death-bed 
that his pictures of fleshly perfection should 
be burned. Says the poet: 


“*T trust 
Rather, Furini, dying breath had vent 
In some fine fervour of thanksgiving just 
For this—that soul and body’s power you spent— 
Agonised to adumbrate, trace in dust 
That marvel which we dream the firmament 
Copies in star-device when fancies stray 
Outlining, orb by orb, Andromeda.”’ 


And then, turning with a magnificent reductio 
ad incredibile on a certain luckless wight who 
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has not learned his ‘‘ Puris omnia pura,” he 
crushes him thus under heel: 
** Mere lust 
Inspired the artist when his night and morn 
Slept aud awoke in marble on that edge 
Of heaven above our awe-struck earth: lust-born 
His Eve low bending took the privilege 
Of life from what our eyes saw—God’s own palm 
That put the flame forth—to the love and thanks 
Of a)l creation save this recreant !’’ 
Furini confesses, however, the dangers which 
attend his choice of subject in the last lines 
of the perfect prayer which the poet puts into 
his mouth: 


‘*True—true—all too true— 
No gift but, in the very plenitude 
Of its perfection, goes maimed, misconstrued 
By wickedness or weakness: still some few 
Have Grace to see Thy purpose, strength to mar 
Thy work by no admixture of their own, 
—Limn truth not falsehood, bid us love alone 
The type untampered with, the naked star!” 


Is not the complaint of those who object to 
the nude in Art nowadays just this—that 
though only ‘‘some few” have this grace, 
the many, who are grace'ess, work on the 
same lines? But, when the painter-priest 
preaches, as he does here through several 
pages, on the opposite standpoints of Faith 
and Science, we are reluctantly compelled, 
through waut of space. to leave him, not 
through dread of the difficulty, though he 
needs close following, but because the sermon 
is a whole which will not bear dismember- 
ment. 

‘‘ Gerard de Lairesse’’ is in many ways the 
gem of this collection of ‘‘ Parleyings.” We 
might give it an alternative title by taking 
liberties with the French proverb, and call it 
‘‘ Au royaume des podtes, les aveugles sont-ils 
rois?’? The blind Lairesse is spared the 
sight of the ordinary every-day actual, whence 
his fancy is endowed with larger liberty. Mr. 
Browning asks : 


‘* How were it could I mingle false with true, 
Boast, with the sights 1 see, your vision too?”’ 


The old mythologising power is lost. 
no new power supply its place ? 
ing answers : 

‘* Tf we no longer see as you of old, 


*Tis we see deeper. Progress for the bold ! 
You saw the body, ’tis the soul we see.’’ 


Then follows the finest piece of word-paint- 
ing in the whole volume, to which we at once 
guide the reader by naming pp. 174—185. 
The resulting exhortation is: 
** Let things be—not seem, 

I counsel rather, do, and nowise dream ! 

Earth’s young significance is all to learn 

The dead Greek lore lies buried in the urn 

Where who seeks fire finds ashes.’’ 


The poem ends with a dainty little lyric, 
which exhibits the modern as distinguished 
from the older fancy—man projecting his own 
feelings into his environment, not personify- 
ing too much the objects that surround him. 

We are compelled to pass by the other 
‘‘ Parleyings,” which may attract some 
readers more than us; indeed, we should have 
liked to speak about ‘Christopher Smart” 
ourselves, Nor have we space for an adequate 
treatment of the two ‘‘ Dialogues.” A short 
outline of each must suffice. 

The introductory dialogue deals with the 
legend that Apollo won back from the Fates 
the life of Admetus through the genial influ- 
ence of wine when all pleading had failed. 


Does 
Mr. Brown- 











There is a fasciaating swing in the metre, 
and with its weird surroundings and mystic 
language the poem suggests nothing so much 
as an ideal libretto for one of Wagner’s 
operatic efforts, such as the “‘ Rheingold” in the 
‘‘ Niebelungen Ring.” The three “ griesly 
gammers” think but poorly of human life. 
Apollo—the Sunshine—is not always among 
men. 

‘* From thee,’’ say they, ‘‘ comes a glimmer 

Transforming to beauty life blank at the best. 


Withdraw—and how looks life at worst, when to 
shimmer 


Succeeds the sure shade, and man’s flot frowns 
— confessed 


| Mere blackness, chance-brightened ?’’ 


The god answers them with a bowl of 
‘man’s invention of—wine,”’ which changes 
their view of human life for awhile, and they 
drive a dance with him till an explosion from 
the earth’s centre sobers them. However, 
they at length yield Admetus a further term 
of life on the conditions known to all readers 
of the ‘ Alcestis.”’ 

In “Fust and his Friends,’’ which ends 
the volume, the scene is laid in Fust’s house 
at Mayence, 1457. The seven friends have 
an uneasy suspicion that Fust is practising 
the black art, till at length he introduces 
them to the first printing-press ; and, with no 
reduction of wonder, they drop their uncom- 
fortable attitude towards the great inventor, 
though they are puzzled for an explanation 
of his recent woe-begone appearance. The 
answer comes : 

‘* Through me does Print furnish Truth wings? 
The same aids 
Cause Falsehood to range just as widely.” 


This is why the first heart-leap of joy at his 
invention was followed by ‘‘a damp.” 

It is, we suppose, because Mr. Browning is 
what Mr. Hutton calls ‘‘ a dramatic thinker” 
that he has summoned to his study the ghosts 
of old semi-obscurities, avoiding the lonely 
monologue. We are grateful to them for 
responding to his invocation, and for suggest- 
ing to him the mighty problems with which 
he deals in this volume. They have done 
better than they ever did in their own life- 
time, by attending. They have given us 
some difficult verse, it is true, but the diffi- 
culty is in the matter more than in the 
manner ; and hard nuts are worth the crack- 
ing when, on opening the shells, they are 
found to be meaty and plump of kernel. 

Hersert B. Garrop. 








THREE BOOKS ON AFRICA, 


James Hannington, First Bishop of Eastern 
Equatorial Africa. By E. C. Dawson. 
(Seeley. ) 

To Lake Tanganyika in a Bath-Chair. 
Annie B. Hore. (Sampscn Low.) 


Seven Years among the Fiort: being an 
English Trader’s Experiences in the Congo 
District. By R. E. Dennett. (Sampson 
Low.) 

In the history of British enterprise abroad 

it is generally assumed that ‘trade has 

followed the flag.” But to Eastern Equatorial 

Africa, at least, the dictum is in no way 

applicable. In this region the pioneers have 

been the geographical explorers, such as 

Speke, Grant, Burton, Stanley, Thomson, 

Johnston; these being followed, and in some 


By 











instances even preceded, by the missionaries, 
such as Krapf, Rebmann and New in the north; 
Bishops Mackenzie, Tozer, and Steere, and 
others of the universities and Scotch missions 
in the south. Livingstone himself appears 
on the scene in the capacity rather of an 
explorer than a preacher of the Gospel, 
while ‘‘trade and the flag” are every- 
where conspicuous by their absence except 
on the coast and surrounding waters. The 
result is what all thoughtful observers of 
passing events could not fail to anticipate. 
The work done by the explorers is done once 
for all, and cannot perish; but the mission- 
aries, unsupported by political influence or by 
commercial interests strong enough to counter- 
act those of the Arab slave-dealers, have 
laboured in vain, and their work is almost 
everywhere a total failure. Meanwhile, other 
nations not yet “‘ wearied with the burden of 
empire,” take possession of the ground thrown 
open to the civilised world by British enter- 
prise. The very latest news is that the 
Sultan of Zanzibar—once a British protégé, 
now a puppet in the hands of energetic 
Teutonic agents—has surrendered to a ‘' Ger- 
man East African Society all his rights in the 
Kilima Njaro territory,” a region so inti- 
mately associated with the geographical 
triumphs of Thomson and Johnston. 

The last victim to this policy of cold in- 
difference, begotten of apathy or selfishness, 
is the unfortunate Bishop Hannington, whose 
name certainly deserved to be rescued from 
oblivion if only on account of the man’s 
striking personality. The events connected 
with his untimely fate are too fresh in the 
public memory to need recapitulation here. 
The reader will be better pleased to know 
that the duty of preparing a permanent record 
of his life and work could hardly have been 
entrusted to more competent hands than those 
of his intimate friend, the Rev. E. C. 
Dawson, of St. Thomas’s Church, Edinburgh. 
Dr. Hannington was one of those choice few 
who have the courage or perseverance to keep 
systematic diaries; and, by simply allowing 
him to speak, wherever possible, for himself, 
his biographer has succeeded in conveying to 
the reader a far more impressive picture of 
the man and his inmost soul than would have 
been possible by any other expedient. By a 
rare stroke of luck the memoranda, carefully 
posted up in the midst of singularly depress- 
ing surroundings down to the very eve of the 
closing scene, were afterwards recovered and 
forwarded to England in time to be utilised 
in the preparation of this work. The result 
is highly satisfactory, the account of the 
events preceding the bishop’s tragic end 
rivalling in vivid realisation many a chapter 
in the immortal Boswell himself. What can 
be more graphic than the account of his 
treatment when first ruthlessly seized by the 
emissaries of Mwanga, successor of the late 
King Mtesa of U-Ganda? 

‘‘They violently threw me to the ground, 
and proceeded to strip me of all valuables. 
Thinking they were robbers, I shouted for 
help, when they forced me up and hurried me 
away, as I thought, to throw me down 4 
precipice close at hand. I shouted again, in 
spite of one threatening to kill me with a club. 
Twice I nearly broke away from them, and 
then grew faint with struggling, and was 
dragged by the legs over the ee. - -” 

ook to 


‘Lord, I put myself in Thy hands, 
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Thee alone.’ Then another struggle, and I got 
to my feet, and was thus dashed along. More 
than once I was violently brought into con- 
tact with banana trees, some trying in their 
haste to force me one way, others the other ; 
and the exertion and struggling strained me 
in the most agonising manner. In spite of all, 
and feeling that I was being dragged along to 
be murdered at a distance, I sang ‘ Safe in the 
arms of Jesus,’ and then laughed at the very 
agony of my situation. My clothes torn to 
pieces, so that I was exposed; wet through 
with being dragged along the ground ; strained 
in every limb, and for a whole hour expecting 
instant death, hurried along, dragged, pushed 
at the rate of five miles an hour, until we came 
to a hut, into the court of which I was forced. 
Now, I thought, I am to be murdered. As 
they released one hand I drew my finger 
across my throat, and understood them to say 
decidedly No. We then made out that I had 
been seized by order of the Sultan.” 

In all this the whole personality of the 
sufferer is well brought out—his splendid 
physique and indomitable courage, combined 
with implicit faith in the cause to which he 
had somewhat late in life devoted all the 
energies of his buoyant, restless nature. It 
is not pleasant to reflect that such a life 
should have been sacrificed to the high- 
handed doings of German agents at Zanzibar ; 
for it is now well understood that the de- 
struction of the bishop’s party advancing 
through U-Soga to U-Ganda, as well as the 
cruel massacre of the Wa-Ganda converts, was 
entirely due to political motives. When, with- 
out the shadow of a pretext, the Germans 
threatened to forcibly occupy the port of 
Bagamoyo, the report was spread that they 
had begun ‘‘to eat up the country”; andasa 
precautionary measure Mwanga’s ‘“ Cabinet ” 
immediately advised the extirpation of 
Christianity in U-Ganda and all its tributary 
states. Thus, by penetrating into the vassal 
territory of U-Soga, Bishop Hannington un- 
wittingly rushed upon his fate. 


But place aux dames! Mrs. Annie Hore’s 
book introduces us to another episode of 
missionary work in East Equatorial Africa, 
describing in spirited language a novel and 
ultimately successful attempt to reach Lake 
Tanganyika from Zanzibar in a bath-chair 
rigged out somewhat in the fashion of a 
palanquin. Her husband, Mr. Edward C. 
Hore, had for some time been attached to the 
Tanganyika mission as naval ‘“‘ Captain” and 
general explorer, distinguishing himself in 
this capacity by carrying out in 1881 the 
first complete survey of the great inland 
basin. The natural desire to join him, and 
take her share in the general work of the 
mission, was the inducement to make this 
perilous journey, accompanied by her exceed- 
ingly troublesome little son ‘‘ Jack.” It is 
noteworthy that, notwithstanding many draw- 
backs and imminent dangers from drought, 
famine, and flood, our heroine appears to 
have so far ‘‘ beaten the best record,” having 
covered the whole distance from the coast to 
Ujiji in exactly ninety days. At one point, 
after escaping the perils of an arid waste, the 
little party was nearly swept away by a 
sudden deluge coming on at midnight. 
“Looking over the side of the bed I saw 
nothing but water, in which my bed formed a 
sort of island, and was just in time to catch my 
shoes as they floated by. The indefatigable 
Juma, and two or three faithful ones, whose 





services he managed to secure, were already 
removing the boxes ; and above all I heard the 
rain, now increasing to a heavy downfall, play- 
ing a fitting accompaniment upon the top of 
the tent. As soon as we were ready Edward 
ran off with Jack to our companions’ tent, and 
came back for me. Sitting on the clasped 
hands of Juma and Edward I was carried off 
high and dry just as the water reached my bed, 
and the remainder of our effec's at once fol- 
lowed us to a place of safety. ... Just as I 
left the tent door, a tremendous rush of water 
was heard in the rear of the tent. We found 
afterwards that one of the huge pits had filled, 
and the water was overflowing into the other. 
The darkness was intense, and the glimpses 
of the scene obtained during the flashes of 
lightning revealed nothing but water, ap- 
parently all over the plain, leaving our camp- 
ing-place only above the level. Just then 
fortunately the rain left off and we felt fairly 
secure on our island.” 

After reaching the lake early in 1885 Mrs. 
Hore took up her abode on Kavala’s Island, a 
kind of health resort, which, since the aban- 
donment of the stations on the mainland, has 
become the chief centre of Protestant mis- 
sionary work in this region. When last 
heard of, towards the end of 1886, she was 
busily and usefully employed, teaching about 
twenty native girls to sew and read the 
Swahili language. The local chief, Kavala, 
is reported as very friendly, but encumbered 
with forty wives, one of whom 
“lately drank too much pombe, and burnt down 
six of the huts. Kavala wanted to kill her 
and her little daughter, and would certainly 
have done so but for our influence over him.” 

The book is embellished with portraits 
from photographs of the author and ‘“‘ Jack,” 
and there are also maps of the route and of 
Lake Tanganyika, the latter embodying the 
chief results of Mr. Hore’s important topo- 
graphical surveys. 


Mr. Dennett is an African trader, who has 
the courage of his opinions, expressing himself 
very freely, although somewhat wildly and 
vaguely, on the various aspects of political and 
social life along the West African seaboard. 
His vagueness is, indeed, carried to such an 
extent that the general impression left on his 
readers is one of extreme haziness, both as 
regards his personal experiences, the localities 
visited by him, and the period covered by the 
‘‘seven years” mentioned on the title-page. 
It may, however, be inferred from various 
incidental references that he resided chiefly 
at the trading stations of Ambrizette, Landana, 
and Kinsembo, that his stay in the ‘‘ Congo 
district ’’ properly so called must have been 
very limited, and that the period lay some- 
where between the years 1876 and 1886. 
There are some vivid scenes illustrating the 
so-called ‘‘ Nkissism,” or religious system, 
savage rites, and unpleasant superstitious 
practices of the ‘‘Fjort,” whose singular 
usages and views of the visible and invisible 
world he had evidently some good oppor- 
tunities of studying. Butzit is highly char- 
acteristic of the writer that, from first to last, 
he never offers the least explanation of this 
very peculiar word ‘ Fjort,” now collectively 
applied by the English trading and seafaring 
classes to all the natives of the Lower Congo, 
and especially of the Portuguese possessions. 
The original form appears to have been 
Fiothe, or rather Fiote, with voiced e, 
the intruding r being due to Cockney 





influence, as in the case of Robert Drury’s old 
Malagasy Vocabulary, where we have such 
forms as vartarvo, mernercollu, merminte, feer, 
&e., for voatavo, manakalo, maminta, fiana, &e. 
It may be incidentally noticed that this 
Cockney tendency, as in ¢dear, coker (coco), 
Afriker, &c., is of longer standing than is 
usually supposed ; for Drury wrote down, or 
more probably dictated, his interesting 
vocabulary about 160 years ago. 

Although he tells us little about the com- 
mercial relations of the country, Mr. Dennett 
makes himself the enthusiastic panegyrist of 
the trading at the expense of the missionary 
section of the community. The former, we 
are asked to believe, ‘‘ have sacrificed their 
lives in their steady endeavours to open out 
this country to commerce without hope of re- 
ward,” while he finds it hard to say anything 
good of the latter, ‘“‘except that the minister 
seemed to have a comfortable time of it, and 
had the good fortune to be blessed with a 
good wife and pretty children.” Some are 
even described as ‘‘ wretches,’ disgusting 
decent folk ‘‘ with their foul language, cant- 
ing hypocrisy, and their everlasting quarrels 
as to whether it was right or wrong to take 
medicine.”” Nevertheless, ‘‘these unworthy 
disciples of the devil” get immortalised as 
“martyrs” in the Ohristian Herald, which 
holds up the traders ‘‘to the scorn of the 
whole world.” But all the traders are evidently 
not angels of light; and the devout readers of 
the Christian Herald will perhaps feel consoled 
when they find some of them converting their 
copying-presses into thumb-screws with which 
to squeeze confessions of misdemeanours out 
of their native servants, while elsewhere 
nefarious transactions of a particularly dark 
complexion are hushed-up by the ingenious 
device of ‘‘ quietly drowning the slaves em- 
ployed”’ to perpetrate them (p. 198). 

It will be seen that there is no lack of 
piquant reading in Mr. Dennett’s little book, 
which is moreover illustrated with several 
original and striking woodcuts, as well as 
with an indifferent map of the region stretch- 
ing north from the Lower Congo. 

A. H. Keane. 








The Story of the Caraffa. By Robert C. 
Jenkins. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 
Wer suppose that no one can have read 
Ranke’s account of the pontificates of Paul 
LY. and Pius LV., without having been struck 
by the tragic fate of the Cardinal Caraffa, 
which the German historian relates in the 
cold and concise manner habitual to him. In 
the history of the papal branch of the great 
Caraffa family we have all the elements of 
one of those family tragedies which were so 
common in Italy of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. The fierce quality of their 
Neapolitan blood seems to have emerged in 
all its violence in the three men round whom 
this tragedy centres—Pope Paul and his two 
nephews, the Duke of Palliano and Cardinal 
Caraffa. Some Nemesis, like that which 
overshadows certain families in Greek drama, 
pursued this branch of the Caraffa during its 
last two generations. John Peter Caraffa first 
comes into notice as a member of that noble 
company, the Oratory of Divine Love, friend 
of such gentle souls as Contarini, Sadoletto, 
and Gaetano Thiene, as yet undivided from 
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these in aims and sympathies; but as the 
years went by the innate fierceness of his 
temper gradually developed. We see how 
he took the side of uncompromising hostility 
to the Protestant movement; how he severed 
himself from his early friends ; rose to abso- 
lute power in the Curia; thwarted Contarini 
at Ratisbone; and crushed all hope of recon- 
ciliation. The fierceness and the pride of his 
nature grew more and more confirmed as his 
claims for the Church grew more and more 
exalted. He might have chosen as his 
motto, ‘‘ The zeal of thine house hath eaten 
me up.” He received the tiara, and entered 
on his reign with vast schemes for the humilia- 
tion of Spain and the aggrandisement and 
purification of the Church. His nephews 
were summoned to the Vatican to assist in 
the execution of these designs. They were 
enriched at the expense of noble families 
hostile to the pope. Still Paul continued his 
career of vigorous external reform. The 
powers of the Inquisition were increased and 
exercised with severity. Then the first blow 
came. The pope discovered that he had been 
deceived in his nephews. They had gradually 
drawn all the papal authority into their own 
hands, and used it as a cloak for their wicked- 
ness. They had plundered the Apostolic 
Chamber and burdened the states of the 
Church. They had closed the doors of the 
Vatican against all petitioners and against 
every grievance. Their private lives were a 
scandal that could no longer be hid. The 
Caraffa nephews were disgraced and banished. 
The pope in full consistory laid bare the 
iniquities of his own house; and admitted 
that, while eagerly reforming abroad, he had 
forgotten the abomination within his own 
doors. His humiliation was as bitter as his 
pride had been great. The mortification of 
his hopes was more than he could bear. He 
never recovered his courage and his spirit. 
But the doom of the family was not yet com- 
plete. Though banished from Rome, the 
Caraffa continued the scandal of their lives. 
The duke in exile at his castle of Soriano had 
reason to suspect the fidelity of his duchess. 
One of her waiting-women gave the duke the 
necessary proofs. The guilty pair were en- 
trapped and imprisoned in the dungeons of 
the castle. After a mock trial and torture 
the duke slew his wife’s paramour, then slew 
the waiting-woman for betraying her mis- 
tress, and Jastly slew the duchess for being 
faithless to himself. When the news of this 
tragedy reached the ears of Paul the blow 
was too severe. The disgrace of himself and 
his family was complete. He sickened of a 
fever and died. Paul’s successor determined 
to make a terrible example for all time of 
these criminal nephews of a pope, and to read 
his successors a lesson against nepotism. The 
Caraffa nephews were arrested, tried, and 
condemned to death. The cardinal was 
executed in the castle of S. Angelo, the duke 
in the prison where he was lodged. 

Such, in outline, is the story of the Caraffa. 
It belongs to a large class of domestic 
tragedies, which furnished our dramatists 
with so many of their plots—the stories of 
the Cenci, Vittoria, Accoramboni, Alexandro 
de’ Medici, Bianca Capello, fer example. This 
particular story of the Caraffa gains an addi- 
tional interest from the exalted position of its 
principal characters; but for the rest it is on 





a par with its more vulgar fellows, which are 
striking, terrible, picturesque in themselves, 
but, historically, chiefly valuable for the light 
they throw upon the spirit and the manners 
of the times. 

Detailed accounts of such tragedies as these 
are frequently to be met with in the public and 
private libraries of Italy. An event, such as 
this, would naturally excite great curiosity. 
An account of it would be written down, 
copied and circulated as a news-letter, the 
writer commenting on the circumstances 
according to the bent of his mind. These 
comments are frequently of great value, for 
they indicate the current of opinion, the 
popular point of view in regard -to such sub- 
jects. The custom still prevails in Italy, 
where flying sheets, giving an account of any 
peculiarly horrible murder or crime, are 
printed and sold in the streets. One of these 
MS. accounts of the story of the Caraffa came 
into Canon Jenkins’s hands, and the book 
before us is a condensation of this account. 
We should imagine the MS. to be a good one. 
It is full of details, and is written, apparently, 
by some one who knew the facts intimately. 
We have compared the latter part of it, 
relating to the death of Cardinal Caraffa, with 
the MS. to which Ranke refers, now in the 
Marcian Library—a MS. which has been trans- 
lated by Mr. Edward Cheney. The Marcian 
MS. was probably compiled by the cardinal’s 
body servant and eye-witness of his death. 
It differs very slightly from the MS. of Canon 
Jenkins, save that it is rather more ghastly in 
details. 

We are somewhat at a loss to understand 
what aim the canon proposed to himself in 
this publication. Two courses were open to 
him. He might either have made a real 
story out of the Caraffa tragedy—based, in- 
deed, upon his MS., but drawing the principal 
actors, defining their characters, filling in the 
background from other sources, which are 
abundant; or he might have given us the 
document as it stood, thus supplying to 
students a fount of information not otherwise 
within their reach. Canon Jenkins has not 
adopted either course. His Story of the 
Caraffa, as a story, has all the defects of the 
MS. written for contemporaries, who were in 
full possession of the more salient features of 
the event. Nor is the book a complete and 
literal translation of the MS. itself; for 
Canon Jenkins informs us that he has omitted 
many of the author’s comments on his sub- 
ject. This is to be regretted for the reasons 
we have already pointed out. We wish, too, 
that Canon Jenkins had paid a little more 
attention to his English. His pronouns fre- 
quently become hopelessly mixed and diffi- 
cult to understand; for instance, who is 


the demon in the following remarkable 
passage : 


‘“‘The reply of the ducal executioner was 
worthy of his murderous deed: ‘As he had 
robbed him of his honour, he was resolved 


that, demon as he was, he should lose soul and 
body together.’ ” 


In spite of these blemishes, however, we have 
to thank Canon Jenkins for making us 
acquainted, though only in part, with a rich 
and valuable account of this remarkable 
episode in Italian history. 

H. F. Brown. 











Books and Bookmen. 
mans. ) 


Tuts volume consists of essays reprinted from 
periodicals, four of them bibliographical (or 
bibliomaniac), and the others on subjects not 
far removed. There is some repetition, as 
might be expected, the essays being com- 
posed at different times, and the topics of 
which they treat being far from inexhaustible ; 
but, in writing which exists less for the things 
said than for the way of saying them, this 
fault is easily excused. 

The first essay is on Elzevirs ; and Mr. Lang 
gives many hints to the young collector as 
to what an Elzevir is, its notable marks, what 
the good dates are, and what the size to be 
coveted. He recommends for pursuit the 
Caesar of 1635, the Virgil of 1636, and the 
Imitation without date, ‘‘ to be recognised by 
the p. 238, which is erroneously printed 248.” 
The pity of it is that the novice forgets such 
all-important statistics as soon as he reads 
them; and even if he furnish himself, as Mr. 
Lang recommends, with “ one of those useful 
ivory-handled knives on which the French 
measures are marked,’ he will forget at the 
critical moment whether it is 128 or 130 
millimetres which is the rule or the excep- 
tion. But this is also the humour of it. 
The essay contains a useful sketch of the his- 
tory of the Elzevir firm, and many anecdotes 
of the ‘‘ Pastissier.”” It is not without many 
of those quaint turns of half-acid humour 
which are a part of Mr. Lang’s peculiar. 
‘*The unfortunate Etienne Dolet, perhaps the 
only publisher who was ever burned.” .. . “The 
one faint hope left to the poor book-collector is 
that he may find a valuable tract lurking in 
the leaves of some bound collection of trash. 
I have an original copy of Moliére’s Les Fas- 
cheux bound up with a treatise on precious 
stones; but the bookseller from whom I bought 
it knew it was there.” 

The essay on Parish Registers is mainly a 
collection of amusing extracts from the little 
volume by Mr. Chester Waters on Parish 
Registers in England ; but the stories are well 
told, and not without side references to current 
events. ‘‘ Edward Errington” (the Towne’s 
Fooll of Newcastle-upon-Tyne) ‘died of the 
pest, and another idiot took his place and 
office, for Newcastle had her regular town 
fools before she acquired her singularly 
advanced modern representatives.”’ On p. 20 
there is a misprint, and on p. 27 a curious in- 
accuracy: ‘‘ The blunders and the waggeries,”’ 
says Mr. Lang, “of forgotten priests and 
curates.”” This cross-division is not the only 
symptom in these pages of a most sad ignor- 
ance of the nature and habits of the clergy 
which is creeping into literature. It is not 
long since that ingenious and imaginative 
writer Mr. Stevenson, who invented the per- 
spiring dog, introduced into a romance a 
clergyman “still in quest of his first curacy.” 
In the interest of Church defence someone 
should found a lecture to men of letters on 
the clerical office. 

There follows a paper on ‘‘ Some Japanese 
Bogie Pictures,’’ the pictures themselves being 
reproduced, though without colour; ‘‘ fortu- 
nately,” says Mr. Lang, ‘‘as the colour is 
often horribly lurid and satisfactory.”” There 


By A. Lang. (Long- 


is a good story of a Chinese ghost who took 
his degree, and another who hob-nobbed with 
And there is an 


his national Rhadamanthus. 
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excursion on the longevity of ghosts. Ghosts 
are a familiar study of Mr. Lang’s. His essay 
in the voiume called The Wrong Paradise 
supplies a hypothesis as to some of their more 
unaccountable appearances which is likely to 
find favour. Here he starts another interest- 
ing speculation : 


“Tt has always been a question with me 
whether ghosts in a haunted house appear 
when there is no audience. What does the 
spectre in the tapestried chamber do when the 
house is not full, and no guest is put in the 
room to bury strangers in—the haunted room ? 
Does the ghost sulk and complain that there is 
‘no house,’ and refuse to rehearse his little 
performance, in a conscientious and dis- 
interestedly artistic spirit, when deprived of the 
artists’ true pleasure—the awakening of sym- 
pathetic emotion in the mind of the spectator ? 
We give too little thought and sympathy to 
ghosts, who, in our old castles and country- 
houses, often find no one to appear to from 
year’s end to year’s end”? (p. 44). 


The essay on literary forgeries covers the 
ground from Onomacritus, of whom Herodotus 
tells, the reviser of the oracles of Musaeus, 
to the gentleman whom polite Shaksperian 
critics used to call ‘‘ Mr. Collier’s MS. anno- 
tator.”” Then there is an essay on Old-French 
title-pages, with several reproductions—one 
especially beautiful from Galliot du Pré’s 
edition of Alain Chartier; a short tract on 
lady book-lovers; and a story of the pur- 
gatory suffered by a Mr. Blinton who sinned 
above the measure of book-collectors—very 
tragical mirth. Interspersed with these are 
various ballades and other verses, the best of 
which is the ballade of the real and ideal. 
The double refrain is of great advantage when 
the lines are full of detail. 

Mr. Lang is the master, at least in modern 
days, of the allusive style in writing. He is 
also, less fortunately, the founder of the 
allusive school. For its perfection—and 
anything short of perfection is failure and 
intolerable—the style requires scholarship, 
wide reading, good memory and, above all, 
fine taste ; without these no style runs more 
rapidly to seed. A quotation must be to the 
purpose, and not dragged in by the heels, or 
it becomes a nuisance. To see the allusive 
style in its seediest, the father of a family 
had only to open a certain morning paper at 
breakfast (it may be so still, but the present 
reviewer has no recent experience) and his 
eye was riveted by the big capitals scattered 
all down the leaders, something to this effect : 
Craupran, BaupeLarke, JamsHip, Heractirtvs, 
Mr. Swinsurns, PracAprati, Dicrys Crerensis. 
But Mr. Lang is not answerable for the vices 
of his school. His allusive way of writing 
suits his genius, because he is a scholar, and 
has a good memory, and a most happy knack 
of hitting on just the right thing to quote. 
These essays are most pleasant reading, and 
were quite worth reprinting. We venture to 
express the hope that the author will collect 
also such of his ephemeral and hebdomedal 
writings as seem to him worth putting his 
name to. It is not wise to leave the task 
to the literary instinct of the resurrection man. 

H. C. Bercuine. 











A NEW THEORY OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


‘Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur.”” Von Oscar 
von Gebhardt und Adolf Harnack. II. 
Band. Heft 3. Die Offenbarung Johannis 
eine jiidische Apokalypse in christlicher 
Bearbeitung. Von Eberhard Vischer mit 
einem Nachwort von Adolf Harnack. (Leip- 
zig.) 

Tue author of this work, a young German 
student of theology, has made what may 
perhaps turn out to be the most remarkable 
discovery in New Testament criticism of any 
in this century. The discovery is simply 
this, that the Apocalypse, which has hitherto 
been unhesitatingly received by theologians of 
all schools as a work of genuinely Christian 
authorship, is in reality—in its main substance 
and throughout by far the larger part of it— 
a purely Jewish composition: that it is, in 
fact, as the title of the essay puts it, simply 
‘a Jewish Apocalypse’”’ in a Caristian dress. 
The first three chapters are Christian, of 
course; but in the fourth chapter the book 
begins over again, and from that to the end, 
with the exception of a few short passages 
and a word or two interpolated here and 
there, all is purely Jewish. The theory 
comes to us recommended by all the authority 
of Prof. Harnack, who declares that, however 
sceptical he was at first, on carefully reading 
the Apocalypse once more in the new light 
thus thrown upon it, ‘‘ the scales fell from his 
eyes.” And, if all are not so easily convinced, 
at least it will not be denied that this 
hypothesis is most ingenious in itself, that it 
has been most ably worked out, and that it 
clears up some hitherto insuperable diffi 
culties. 

Herr Vischer, in the first place, lays stress 
on the fact that the transformation which he 
supposes the Johannine Apocalypse to have 
undergone has been the usual fate of works 
belonging to this class of literature; but it is, 
of course, on the internal evidence that he 
chiefly depends for the support of his theory. 
Taking first the eleventh and twelfth chapters, 
as presenting ‘‘a definite historical picture,” 
he shows how impossible it is to explain 
them on the hypothesis that they were written 
by a Christian, whereas the moment it is 
assumed that the author was a Jew every 
difficulty vanishes. Thus, the great wonder 
in heaven, the woman bringing forth the man- 
child, which child is immediately caught up 
to God, has been a sad puzzle to commentators. 
The only resource has been to refer it to the 
birth of Jesus, an event from the standpoint 
of the writer long past; and how could it be 
said of Him that as a child He was caught 
up unto God, no notice being taken of His 
life and death? Besides, the proper business 
of the apocalyptist is to reveal the future ; or, 
should he refer to past events, he must con- 
descend to ordinary language—as, in fact, 
John does when he speaks of the crucifixion 
of the Lord. It is clear, then, that this 
passage describes the future birth of a Messiah, 
and cannot have been written by anyone who 
believed in a Messiah who had already come. 
The remainder of the book is similarly sub- 
jected toa careful analysis with the view of 
detaching the Christian additions, which it is 
shown can be effected, in the great majority 
of cases, without injury to what remains; and 





then there follows a separate section on the 
Jewish character of the ‘ Grundschrift.” 
Tfere the author lays stress on the change of 
“the holy city” (chap. xi, ver. 2) into 
“the great city, which spiritually is called 
Sodom and Egypt” (Jb., ver. 5); on the 
description of the martyrs as those “slain for 
the Word of God and for the testimony which 
they held” (chap. vi., ver. 9), without any 
reference to Christ, and on the contents of the 
“everlasting gospel” (chap. xiv., ver. 7), 
where, again, there is no reference to faith in 
Jesus. The second point, at least, does not 
seem to be very important, as to a Christian 
reader “the testimony which they held” 
would naturally mean the testimony of Jesus 
(cf. i. 9); but it is certainly remarkable that 
after the third chapter Jesus as Judge alto- 
gether disappears, the Judge—He that sitteth 
on the throne—being in the subsequent 
chapters the Almighty. The generally Jewish 
character of the book is, no doubt, sufficiently 
obvious. The writer does not enter into 
questions of date or authorship. The date, 
indeed, is fixed for the original document by 
the famous verse, xvii. 10, to the reign of 
Nero’s successor; but upon this point Prof. 
Harnack contributes a valuable suggestion. 
It is that ver. 11 is a Christian interpolation 
made necessary by the fact that the seventh 
king had perished, and yet the end had not 
come. The case would then stand thus. The 
Jewish apocalyptist wrote under Vespasian, 
and anticipated (correctly as it proved) for 
Titus a short reign—‘‘ when he cometh 
he must continue a short space.” Titus 
actually reigned for two years, but in- 
stead of the judgment coming he was 
succeeded by Domitian. The Christian editor, 
living under this emperor, and finding himself 
obliged to add an eighth Caesar to the tradi- 
tional seven, inserted the enigmatical eighth 
verse. This way of explaining the mysterious 
phrase, ‘“‘He is the eighth and is of the 
seven,’ seems a little forced, and less apt 
than that which points at Nero redivivus. 
But this hypothesis, it may be remarked, 
leaves untouched the solution of one of the 
chief enigmas of the book—the number six 
hundred three score and six; and it has also 
the advantage of reconciling tradition, if that 
be of any importance, with the conclusions of 
criticism. There is, no doubt, force in Har- 
nack’s remark that it would be strange if 
tradition assigned to a book a later date than 
that to which it was justly entitled. 

It would not, of course, be wise for anyone 
to commit himself prematurely to a hypo- 
thesis so novel; and I confess I am by no 
means satisfied that the common rationalistic 
theory that the book is the work of a strict 
Jewish Christian in strong antagonism to 
Paul does not sufficiently explain its leading 
phenomena. After all, are not the first three 
chapters as Jewish, even though they are 
also undeniably Christian, as any other part 
of the book? My object, however, has been 
simply to call attention to a hypothesis 
which has been presented in such a way that 
it must be reckoned with in future discussions 
of the subject. Rozert B. Drummonp. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Passages in the Life of a Lady. In 1814-15-16. 
By Hamilton Aidé. In 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett. ) 

A Strange Affair. By W. Outram Tristram. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


Fifine. By Alfred T. Story. 
(Redway.) 


Agnes Surriage. 
(Triibner. ) 


In the Leafy Month of June. 
Tiddeman. (Sonnenschein. ) 


Chronicles of the Coniston Family. By the 
Rey. E. G. Charlesworth. (Elliot Stock.) 


Mr. Hamirton Aipt, though not in the first 
rank of contemporary purveyors of fiction, is 
well up in the second. He is a capable and 
conscientious novelist, a workman who needs 
not to be ashamed; and he has never pro- 
duced a more careful and, in the main, more 
satisfying book than Passages in the Life of a 
Lady. The lady, whose acquaintance we 
make in the first chapter of the first volume, 
is Miss Imogen Craven, twenty years of age, 
beautiful in person, and very winning in 
character. When we take leave of her at 
the end of the third volume she is settling 
down to a peaceful life as Mrs. John Darville, 
having in the meantime had some stormy 
‘‘ passages” as the wife of Col. Horace Bethune. 
Two courtships, two marriages, and a widow- 
hood in three years provide ample materials 
for a story; and Mr. Aidé has used them in 
so effective and interesting a manner that his 
latest novel is likely to be, and deserves to be, 
one of the most popular of his books. The 
most elaborately drawn character in the 
novel, and on the whole the most successful 
one, is the heroine’s mother, Lady Craven, 
whose prominent foibles are an aesthetic 
sentimentalism and an almost insane passion 
for managing the lives of other people. 
Imogen, who is her only daughter, is naturally 
her principal victim, and for all her troubles 
Imogen has her mother tothank. The young 
lady is beloved in a shy, silent sort of way 
by her second cousin, John Darville, but 
John’s supposed loutishness (he is really an 
intelligent country gentleman, but deficient 
in city airs and graces) is altogether repellent 
to Lady Craven’s delicate sensibilities, and 
she has become fascinated by the romantic 
reputation of Col. Bethune, a Peninsular 
hero. It happens, unfortunately for her 
matrimonial schemes, that an entanglement 
of the gallant colonel’s with a beautiful 
married woman has come to her daughter’s 
knowledge; and for a time Imogen 
resists the hero’s wooing and her mother’s 
importunities; but finally, being persuaded 
that the affair with Mrs. Poyntz is a thing of 
the past and that Bethune’s love is all her 
own, she relents and becomes his wife. Of 
course, the improper Mrs. Poyntz is not 
really shelved. She resumes her sway over 
the weak-minded ratker than wicked colonel. 
Lady Craven helps to make bad worse. 
Bethune leaves his wife to join Mrs. Poyntz 
on the Continent; and is finally killed in a 
duel with a former lover of the fair but frail 
Nadine. It will be seen that the plot is in 
part somewhat equivocal; but Mr. Aidé 
writes with such unfailing good taste and 
good feeling that his book is altogether void 


In 2 vols. 
By Edwin Lassetor Bynner. 
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of offence save to those to whom any breach 
of marital fidelity is a forbidden theme. 
Passages in the Life of a Lady is, however, 
much more than a mere offenceless book. It 
is full of bright character sketches, some of 
the subordinate personages, such as Mr. Priam, 
the Hon. Dugald Macpherson, and Lady 
Stylton, being really admirable, and rich in 
humour of the kind which belongs, not to 
farce, but to high comedy. The conversa- 
tions, too, with their light and sometimes 
brilliant allusions to contemporary social and 
political gossip are wonderfully clever, with- 
out being too obtrusively clever to be natural ; 
while the story, though not specially rich in 
mere incident, has quite enough action to 
keep it moving along very pleasantly. 


Why the title of 4 Strange Affair should 
be in the singular number is by no means 
easy to say, for Mr. Tristram’s story is full 
of strange affairs, which tumble upon one 
another’s backs with appalling rapidity. <A 
better name would be “A Broken Night- 
mare,’ as it consists of two collections of 
fantastic horrors, entitled respectively ‘‘ Seed- 
time ’’ and ‘‘ Harvest,’’ and divided from each 
other by the number of years which go to 
a generation. The component parts of ‘‘ Seed- 
time’ are a family feud; a mysterious castle 
with equally mysterious inhabitants, who 
never show themselves to the outside world, 
but whose secret is discovered by an ambitious 
priest and a villanous doctor; a revengeful 
gipsy ; a youthful lady’s-maid, with the face 
of a saint and the heart of a courtesan; anda 
wonderfully beautiful heathen—if a Georgian 
can be called a heathen—who celebrates her 
conversion to orthodox Catholic Christianity 
by becoming the mother of an illegitimate 
child. These appetising ingredients are mixed 
with a fine audacity, which does credit to 
the author’s courage. His fertility is in- 
exhaustible. He has in his drawer every- 
thing that is needed, from an accidental 
meeting to a sudden death; and it goes into 
the pot at once with such result as may be 
imagined. In the second part the illegitimate 
son of the fair but frail Georgian appears as 
a Prussian spy—the time is just before Sedan 
—and also as the lover of the saintly-looking 
lady’s-maid, who was married about the time 
that he was born. This gentleman assassi- 
nates his cousin, who is his supposed rival ; 
and the assassination being witnessed by the 
cousin’s fiancée, in a state of clairvoyance, she 
resolves upon revenge. She succeeds in 
drowning the spy, and at the same time the 
spy succeeds in drowning her—a pleasing and 
cheerful incident, which brings the story, and 
almost all the characters, to an end. It will 
be seen that A Strange Affair is slightly 
gruesome; but its gruesomeness is rather 
amusing, as it is so deliciously incredible; 
and there is in the book a good deal of con- 
fused, cynical cleverness, which gives one the 
idea that the author is having a quiet laugh 
at his own absurdities. 


Fifine is not a specially noteworthy book, 
though it abounds in very careful and con- 
scientious realistic work, somewhat after the 
manner of the Dutch school of painters. It 
is, however, a simple, natural, and wholesome 
story which, unlike 4 Strange Affair, con- 
tains no horrors except an attack of delirium 
tremens; and as that very unpleasant com- 





plaint clears the stage of a consummate 
villain, and enables the heroine to marry the 
pleasant young artist who has had the good 
taste to fall in love with her, we give it a 
warm welcome. The ghost in the garret 
does not count; for, though there are those 
who will not venture near its domain, we 
who are in the secret know that it is only 
Fifine hiding from the pursuit of her solitary 
enemy, and that she will be revealed when 
the right time comes. Fifine is a waif who is 
found, dressed in boy’s clothing and half 
dead, by Prof. Claus Bromm, on the bridge 
spanning the river that runs through the 
town of Kaiserstadt. The rescuer is as poor 
as Job, but is a good soul; and he determines 
to adopt Fifine, who, in spite of her youthful 
looks, turns out to be a wife, having run 
away from an English boarding-school to be 
married to a strolling musician. The 
strolling musician of fiction is never an 
ordinary human being: he is always either 
an angel or a devil, and Fifine’s musician 
is the latter. She bears a good deal; but 
when Montressor, or Potter, urges her to 
prostitute herself to fill his purse she thinks 
the time has come for flight, and, having at 
last fallen through sheer exiaustion, she 
is luckily found by the good Claus. The 
story consists of a record of what befell her 
during her stay as a member of the queer 
happy family in the Gute-Prediger House, 
where, as a matter of course, the villainous 
Montressor at last discovers her. Him she 
escapes temporarily by transforming herself 
first into a ghost and then into a corpse, and 
is finally rid of him by the lucky attack of 
delirium tremens above referred to. A nice 
German artist lover is waiting for her, and 
Fifine’s marriage brings to an end a very 
pretty story of homely Teutonic life. 


Agnes Surriage is a very fresh and charming 
American tale, the scene of which is laid in 
Boston in the old colonial days, and is an 
imaginative rendering of a true story. Its 
outlines are very simple. Harry Frankland, the 
aristocratic and captivating young collector, 
who is, in virtue both of his official position 
and family connexions, a leader of society in 
old Boston, accidentally encounters Agnes 
Surriage, the belle of the fishing colony 
at Little Harbor; and, being impressed 
both by her beauty and her voice —for 
he happens to hear her sing — transports 
her to Boston that she may, under the 
chaperonage of the governor’s lady, be in- 
structed in music and manners, and trans- 
formed from a fishing-village grub into a city 
butterfly. The usual result—indeed, in novels 
the universal result—of this experiment of 
course follows; but the romance, which begins 
very prettily, threatens to have anything but 
a pretty ending, for Agnes, after having 
refused Frankland’s offer of marriage, comes, 
in some way which is by no means satis- 
factorily explained, to live under his roof as 
his mistress. The close of the story finds the 
pair in Lisbon at the time of the great earth- 
quake. Agnes, with the help of an old lover 
whom she has deserted, saves Frankland’s 
life; and he atones for the initial wrong he 
has done her, and for the countless sufferings 
which have followed in its train, by making 
her his wife. It happens here, as in many 
other fictions which are manipulations of fact, 
that the dove-tailing of the story is not quite 
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perfect ; but the charm of the tale lies in its 
pathetic central conception, in the brightness 
and grace of the general handling, and in the 
singularly faithful and realisable rendering of 
the social atmosphere of the old colonial days. 


Like some fashions in dress, the leading 
motif of In the Leafy Month of June is so old 
that it has really an appearance of novelty. 
The father, who is in pecuniary difficulties, 
and who puts pressure on his daughter to 
accept the suit of a wooer who has engaged 
to relieve him from them—the daughter, 
having, of course, an impecunious lover of 
her own choice—is a veritable fossil of fiction. 
Still, fossil as it is, L. E. Tiddeman (why 
these epicene initials?) digs it up with 
enthusiasm, and exhibits it with as much 
gaiety as if it were the latest birth of time. 
True, he introduces a supposed shameful 
secret, which puts the unhappy father into 
the power of the wealthy lover; but even 
this complication is not wholly unfamiliar to 
us. Itis needless to add that the miscreant 
—who is, it may be remarked, an incredibly 
caddish as well as an extremely clumsy villain 
—is at last foiled, and the pair who have 
been sundered by his machinations come 
together and live happily ever afterwards. 
The manner of the story, which is rather 
Rhoda Broughtonish, and therefore not dull, 
is for that reason a trifle more stimulating 
than the matter; but neither is above the 
dead circulating-library level. 


The Chronicles of the Coniston Family are 
dedicated, ‘‘ by permission,” to Mr. Ruskin. 
If the great writer read and approved of the 
story before giving his permission, it is im- 
possible to avoid drawing the mournful con- 
clusion that his feeling for style has not 
simply deteriorated but disappeared. The 
tale itself is dislocated and awkward enough 
to repel any but the most hard-working 
reader; but the manner in which it is told 
is too terrible for endurance. It is character- 
ised by a jerky flippancy which the author 
evidently mistakes for cleverness, and its 
italics and parenthetical signs only serve to 
emphasise its feeble pretentiousness. The 
present critic has not read it through. He 
was honestly toiling on when he remembered 
a noteworthy saying of Dr. Johnson concern- 
ing a leg of mutton, and his conscience was 
relieved. If, having devoured two-thirds of 
a novel, one does not feel inclined to finish 
the meal, the fact is fairly significant. 

James Asacrorr Noste. 








SOME BOOKS ON ROMAN HISTORY. 


The History of Rome. By Theodor Mommsen. 
The Provinces from Caesar to Diocletian. 
Translated by W. P. Dickson. In 2 vols., 
with Ten Maps. (Bentley.) These two hand- 
some volumes represent vol. v. of the Rimische 
Geschichte (reviewed in the ACADEMY, October 10 
and 24, 1885). As the German fifth volume has 
appeared before the fourth, so the present 
version does not fit accurately on to the last 
English volume, which was published by 
Messrs. Bentley in 1866; but we do not hear 
anything of the gap being filled up at present, 
and the world would rather have one of Dr. 
Mommsen’s volumes out of its turn than not 
have one at all. Prof. Dickson has played the 
part of translator with all that care which 
distinguished his rendering of the earlier books. 

ur own taste would be in favour of a version 





more thoroughly recast, so as to make it read 
more like a book originally written in our own 
language. The English sentences, giving 
accurately Dr. Mommsen’s meaning, also 
reflect too closely the build of his German 
sentences. But Prof. Dickson would apparently 
defend himself by saying that he wished to 
reproduce the form-as well as the matter of the 
book ; and certainly a translation ought to aim 
at leaving the individuality of the author as 
intact and visible as possible. Dr. Mommsen’s 
own style has improved of late years; it is no 
longer so tainted with French as it used to be ; 
and Prof. Dickson is successful in preserving its 
main characteristics. It is probably by some 
kind of misprint that Aulus Plautius is de- 
scribed (I. 177) as ‘‘the last private’? who 
entered Rome in triumph. Something seems 
to have gone wrong, in map vii., with the 
colouring and with the cross or oblique-lining 
of the territory of Athens and of other free 
towns. But no scholar can afford to neglect 
Dr. Mommsen’s last teaching, and the care of 
the translator and publishers has put it before 
us in a very worthy form. 


The Second Punic War. By Thomas Arnold. 
Edited by W. T. Arnold. (Macmillan.) Mr. 
W. T. Arnold has here edited the chapters in 
his grandfather’s Iistory of Rome which tells 
the story of Hannibal in Italy. The present 
writer is most grateful to him for doing so. 
Brought up on Mommsen, he well remembers 
the delight he experienced when once at school 
he casually took up Dr. Arnold’s great but now 
half-forgotten work; and the chapters on the 
Hannibalic war are the best part of it. The editor 
has added a quantity of notes, chiefly on topo- 
graphical questions, which are intended to 
bring the discussions up to date. In the ex- 
cursus on the Passage of the Alps we observe 
that he inclines to accept the view expressed 
by Mr. Freshfield in the Alpine Journal, that 
Hannibal crossed by the Col d’Argentiére. It 
is significant that several well-worn difficulties 
are left unsolved, with the remark that a 
military specialist should go over the ground 
with Polybius and Livy in hand. We regret 
that Mr. Arnold intentionally says little of the 
‘* Quellenkritik.”” No doubt much rubbish has 
been written about it in German ‘ Pro- 
grammes’; but when Livy and Polybius dis- 
agree, it is indispensable. The book contains 
a good index and eight capital maps, all—by the 
way, drawn in Germany. Those who want the 
authorised version of the fighting in the second 
Punic War told as well as it can be told can- 
not do better than get this book. The footnote 
to p. 99 on the reduction of the ‘‘ as,”’ might be 
supplemented by a reference to Marquardt’s 
Staatsverwaltung (ii, 10.) On p. 368, note 1, 
for ‘‘ Weissenbom,” read ‘‘ Weissenborn,”’ 


Manuel des Institutions Romaines. Par 
A. Bouché-Leclercq. (Paris: Hachette.) — 
Précis des Institutions politiques de Rome. Par 
Emile Morlot. (Paris: Dupret.) A manual of 
classical antiquities may be drawn up on either 
of two plans. The writer may follow the 
alphabetical or dictionary arrangement, as in 
Dr. Smith’s useful but now antiquated volume ; 
or he may divide his subject into large heads, 
and unfold in logical order ail that belongs to 
each of his divisions. The latter is the plan 
followed by M. Bouché-Leclercq. Its chief 
disadvantage is that the order of connexion, 
though logical, is not always self-evident, and 
that a reader, therefore, needs some familiarity 
before he can find his way about a book so 
arranged. Thus, in the present manual, what 
there is to be said about the right of associa- 
tion at Rome occurs under the head of 
‘* Private Cults,”” where one would not at first 
think of looking for it. This defect may, how- 
ever, be remedied, as indeed the author has 
remedied it, by a full index. M. Bouché- 





Leclercq’s name was familiar to us before only 
in connexion with a somewhat cumbrous 
history of divination in antiquity ; but we can 
now congratulate him upon a work which, along 
with many other merits, exhibits the great 
merit of brevity. The quantity of material is 
very large; but it is compressed as much as it 
will bear. The plan of the work excludes 
‘* private antiquities,” as may be gathered from 
the title, though the details of private life come 
in upon occasion here and there, as when the 
usages of marriage and burial are introduced 
in connexion with religion. The notes serve 
the double purpose of indicating the sources or 
loct classici, and of setting forth diverging 
views and matters too theoretical to be admitted 
into the text. There is a good bibliographical 
list given for each subject and division of a 
subject, and, so far as our knowledge of the 
literature cited goes (some of which has been 
noticed from time to time in the ACADEMY), 
M. Bouché-Leclereq seems to have very 
happily extracted what is most valuable. 
Hence, though we may sometimes think him 
over brief, his chapters are very weighty, and, 
if he says little, that little is up to date. The 
first part is upon ‘La Cité et son Gouverne- 
ment.’ To describe Rome itself is no part of 
his plan (nor of M. Morlot’s), just as Marquardt 
and Mommsen’s Handbuch has now no section 
on Roman topography; though the original 
Handbuch of Becker and Marquardt included 
that topic. The chapters on the Empire are 
more striking than those on the Republic or the 
Monarchy. It is, of course, the subject for 
which the materials have been most rapidly 
growing. Our knowledge of the kings can 
now hardly be increased ; but our view of the 
emperors has been much modified of late 
years, just as our knowledge of the condition 
of the Empire has greatly developed. Momm- 
sen’s dyarchy-theory is, however, by no means 
accepted by M. Bouché-Leclercq, who advances 
many arguments against it. But he does not 
point out what seems to us the greatest diffi- 
culty: the violent acts committed by the early 
emperors, from Augustus onward—violent 
acts which do not rest exclusively upon the 
comparatively late authority of Tacitus or 
Suetonius, but which may be otherwise cor- 
roborated, as some are, for instance, by passing 
references in Seneca. The following parts deal 
with the administration of Italy and the pro- 
vinces, finance, the army and navy (castrameta- 
tion is barely mentioned), law (a section which 
has nothing to correspond to it in Marquardt 
and Mommsen, though it is treated in ‘outline 
in Prof. W. Ramsay’s small manual, and by 
M. Morlot), religion. This last subject 
(pp. 459-553) seems to us the most meagrely 
handled, at least as regards its later historical 
aspects. Following ihe suggestions of De 
Coulanges and O, Gilbert, M. Bouché-Leclereq 
explains plausibly the origin of private cults, 
and some of the features of the early national, 
or rather local, religion, as the duality of 
Romulus and Remus. But the greater gods he 
merely enumerates and does not account for 
them; that is to say, he does not either give in 
his adhesion to the so-called school of com- 
parative mythologists or see his way (with 
Mr. Spencer) to deriving great gods from 
deified ancestors. This may be only laudable 
caution; but then also little space is given to 
the history of religious opinion after the first 
changes introduced by the Sibylline books. 
And though M. Bouché-Leclercq mentions the 
greater foreign gods who were introduced, and 
keeps well before the eyes of his readers the 
fact of survivals of parts of Italian religion, he 
is not so satisfactory upon the revival of cults 
(as those of Hercules, Silvanus, and the 


Nymphs, reviving in the early Empire); nor 
upon the undercurrents of introduced religious 
worship of 


belief (as, for instance, the 
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Alexander the Great and the employment of 
his name in magical practices). Yet the 
religious condition of the Roman world, or 
even of Rome alone, from the Antonines to 
Diocletian, a most complicated subject, cannot 
be understood without something like a com- 
plete enumeration of the factors. Still, we 
wish M. Bouché-Leclercq the success which 
his care and the lucidity of his explanations 
deserve. It is hardly correct to say that in 
a Senatus Consultum the senators who scribendo 
affuerunt ‘ apposaient leurs signatures au bas 
du document,” since the signatures stood 
among the prefatory matter. Nor do we 
understand why M. Bouché-Leclercq says that 
proconsul is a neologism not found in Latin. 
One of his own quotations from the Digest 
has proconsules ; and M. Morlot raises no diffi- 
culty about it. M. Morlot’s Précis is a far 
smaller and slighter book than that of M. 
Bouché-Leclercq. It sets out subjects only in 
outline, dividing the whole ground into 
Monarchy, Republic, and Empire; and treat- 
ing of the senate, the army, or the religion, 
under each period. Thus the ensemble of insti- 
tutions for each period can be studied together, 
without any distracting glances forward or 
backward; and this, along with the lucid 
brevity of the book, promises to make it an 
excellent school manual. It is to be wished 
that we had something in English so clear, so 
concise, so abreast of modern enquiry, and so 
cheap. But surely Respectubiles is a strange 
form to be found side by side with Illustres and 
Clarissimi (p. 339). 


Les Elections Municipales &@ Pompéi. Par P. 
Willems. (Bruxelles: Hayez.) The author 
here deals with one class of the Pompeian in- 
scriptions to be foundin C.J.Z. iv. and later 
publications on the same statistical method 
which he followed in analysing the composition 
of the Roman senate. He begins with a very 
interesting account of the municipal elections 
at Pompeii, showing what were the offices, and 
who the candidates. Politeness seems to have 
been the rule in election notices. There is 
no ridicule or abuse of rivals. As to the 
questions which divided parties, nothing seems 
known. Just after Sulla’s time there might 
have been a national quarrel between the 
Oscan natives and his Roman settlers ; but that 
cause of dissension cannot have lasted long. 
Nor was there any question as to form of 
government or choice of religion. It is not 
even certain that there were Christians in 
Pompeii. As, then, we can think of no ground 
of division, and as the inscriptions are silent, 
M. Willems suggests that the electors divided 
upon the ‘‘ intéréts matériels de la commune.” 
He argues from the inscriptions that the 
electors were all the citizens, and not, as used 
to be thought, the decurions only; and this 
would be in keeping with the municipal con- 
stitutions given by Domitian to Malaga and 
Salpensa a year or two after the destruction of 
Pompeii. Lastly, he has taken the trouble to 
make out a list of all the later candidates for 
office, with the amount of support promised to 
each in every street of the town. 


Prolegomena zu einer Rimischen Chronologie. 
Von Wilhelm Soltau. (Berlin: Girtner.) Herr 
Soltau, though he promises us hereafter a 
more complete dmische Chronologie, is not am- 
bitious of adding one more system to a number 
of systems already too great. He complains 
that inquirers in this special branch, while 
freely framing hypotheses of their own, have 
paid but little attention to what their neigh- 
bours were doing. The result is a kind of con- 
fusion of tongues, which Herr Soltau rightly 
thinks may be checked by a careful investiga- 
tion of what is known and of what is conjec- 
tured on certain fundamental points. By such 
a union of constructive and destructive work, 





a basis at once firm and clear may no doubt be 
obtained for future building; but unfortu- 
nately, as he admits (p. 179), such preliminary 
studies have asomewhat fragmentary and dis- 
connected air. 


History of Rome and the Roman People. By 
Victor Duruy. English Translation. Edited 
by Prof. Mahaffy. In 6 vols. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) At last this great work, the 
publication of which (in parts) was begun by 
Messrs. Kelly & Co. three years ago, has 
reached its completion. The merits and the 
defects of M. Duruy’s book are so well recog- 
nised that we need not stay to dwell upon 
them now. For the most part, this is a mere 
translation. The editor’s work has been con- 
fined to curtailing a few passages and adding a 
rare footnote. The illustrations, which were 
abundant in the French, have been still further 
augmented until they reach the total of 2,500 
woodcuts, besides maps and chromo-lithographs. 
The result is a work both readable and hand- 
some, which one may conscientiously recom- 
mend as suitable for a prize, for even a random 
turning of its pages must inevitably stimulate 
interest in the realities of ancient history. It 
must, however, be added that a History of Rome 
in English, worthy to rank with Grote and 
Thirlwall, yet remains to be written. Of small 
books and epochs and manuals we have more 
than enough. Will not some one at our 
universities, sufficiently versed in the recent 
researches of Germans and _ Frenchmen, 
Italians and Belgians, sit down to the task of 
telling afresh—by instalments, if need be—the 
story that must always remain of supremest 
interest in the past? We venture to say that 
no important piece of literary work—for it is 
literature we ask for rather than criticism—is 
at the present day more needed; and the 
reward would be proportionate to the labour. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


WeE understand that, after finishing the 
supplementary volumes of the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights.” Sir Richard Burton proposes to bring 
out, by private subscription, a limited number 
of copies of his version of the Pentamerone of 
Basili. He will translate from the original 
Neapolitan, of which he possesses the first edition, 
and several others. He has already prepared 
half of the tales; but, being very particular 
about exactitude, he will visit Naples and con- 
sult a professor of old Neapolitan—a dialect 
which Sir Richard himself spoke fluently as 
a boy. 


WE are glad to hear that an edition of the 
text, with a translation, of the Agallamh na 
Sendrach has been undertaken by a scholar so 
competent as Mr. Standish H. O’Grady. This 
tract, “The Dialogue of the Ancients,” is the 
most important of all the romances belonging 
to the Ossianic cycle of Celtic legend. 


Mr. JAMES CrostTon is preparing for publi- 
cation a History of the City and Parish of 
Manchester, to be issued in two quarto volumes, 
by Mr. John Heywood. The work, which will 
be freely illustrated, will contain not only a 
record of the more important events, and the 
rise and development of the several industries 
of the manufacturing metropolis, but will em- 
body much information in regard to the habits, 
customs, and municipal life of the Manchester 
people in mediaeval days, and the external 
aspects of the town at different periods. 


Messrs. CAssELL & Company’s Dictionary 
of Recent Biography, edited by Mr. Lloyd C. 
Saunders, will be published in a few days under 
the title of Celebrities of the Century; being a 
Dictionary of the Men and Women of the 
Nineteenth Century. 





THE next volume of the ‘‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library” —which Mr. Elliot Stock 
announces as being just ready for publication 
—will be on Romano-British Remains. 


Mr. Heywoop, of Manchester, will publish 
next week a second volume of Mr. W. A. 
O’Conor’s History of the Irish People, covering 
the period from the Union to the Land Act 
of 1881, together with an appendix on the 
Massacre of 1641. 


A SECOND edition of Mr. Charles Marvin’s 
pamphlet on lamp accidents, The Moloch of 
Parafin, is in the press. Like the previous 
pamphlet, The Coming Deluge of Petrolewm, it 
has been translated into Russian; and the 
Russian Government has appointed a special 
commission to enquire into lamp explosions, and 
frame a law for checking the present rapid 
increase in their number. 


God Within Us, and Other Sermons, is the title 
of a new volume by the Rev. J. Coats Shanks, 
of Arbroath, about to be issued by Messrs. 
Alexander & Shepheard. 


Mr. F. T. PALGRAVE proposes to deliver his 
next lecture as professor of poetry at Oxford 
on Friday, February 25. The subject will be 
‘Introductory Lectures continued and illus- 
trated by examples of Sculpture and Painting 
in Ancient and Modern Poetry.” 


WE regret to hear that Mr. P. A. Barnett 
has announced his intention of resigning, from 
June next, his connexion with the Firth College 
at Sheffield, where he has combined the prin- 
cipalship with the chair of history and literature 
for the past five years. His reason is that the 
professoriate is not sufficiently extensive to 
represent worthily higher education. 


Pror. JoHN W. HALES, of King’s College, 
will deliver a lecture upon a subject that he 
has made his own—‘ Parliament Hill and its 
Associations ’’—at the Hampstead Public 
Library, on Monday, February 14, at 8.30 p.m. 
Mr. Walter Besant will take the chair. 

Dr. JoHn Kocu, of Berlin, the translator 
and editor of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, has lately 
published a capital English-German Dictionary 
—with the pronunciation in phonetics—to his 
well-known Reading-Book and Grammar of 
Modern English. All three books are very 
carefully edited—though a few phrases in the 
Reading-Book are archaic—and must be of real 
use to German students. 


Mr. W. J. Rotre has issued the fiftieth 
volume of his pretty series of ‘‘ English 
Classics.” This is Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, with full notes, index, and map, 112 
pages of close print, and several excellent 
engravings of the buildings and scenery men- 
tioned in the volume. Mr. Rolfe gives Lock- 
hart a bad character for accuracy as an editor 
of Sir Walter. 


On the first three days of next week, Messrs. 
Sotheby will sell the library of Mr. William 
Copeland Borlase, which (as —- be expected) 
is specially rich in MSS. and printed books 
relating to Cornwall. We may mention Dr. 
W. Borlase’s own copy of The Natural History 
of Cornwall, with numerous autograph addi- 
tions; a collection of upwards of 1,000 auto- 
graph letters addressed to Dr. W. Borlase; the 
MS. of the first two parts of Tonkin’s /aro- 
chial Antiquities of Cornwall, of which part 1. 
is in the possession of the Royal Institution at 
Truro; and one of the very few known copies 
of Hale’s Parochial History of Cornwall. 


TuE February number of the Indian Magazine, 
the organ of the National Indian Association 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.), gives a list of the 
natives of India residing in this country for 
purposes of study, &c. The total number is 163, 
of whom 51 come from Bengal, 49 from Bom- 
bay, 25 from the North-Western Provinces, 
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Cod. Amiatino (Lipsiae, 1854), as to the date 
and early history of this book. It was sup- 
posed by them to have been written by a 
certain Servandus, whose name appears in a 
somewhat barbarous Greek inscription (O KYPIC 
CEPBANAOC AITIOIHCEN), at the beginning of 
the book of Leviticus. Finding that a deacon 
and abbat of this name had visited St. Bene- 
dict at Monte Casino in the year 541, they 
dated the book about that time. There is also 
on the back of fol. 1 the following inscription, 
of which the words and letters in italics are 
clearly the work of a later hand, written over 
something that has been erased—a fact which 
the violation of the laws of metre would itself 
suggest. The verses as they at present stand 
record the gift of the book to the convent of 
Monte Awmiata a by certain Peter, abbat of a 
Lombard monastery, who lived at the end of 
the ninth, and beginning of the tenth, cen- 
turies : 
C ENOBIVM AD EXIMII MERITO 
VENERABILE SALVATORIS 
QVEM CAPVT ECOLESIAE 
DEDICAT ALTA FIDES 
PETRVS LANGOBARDORVM 
EXTREMIS DE FINIB. ABBAS 
DEVOTI AFFECTVS 
PIGNORA MITTO MEI 
MEQVE MEOSQ. OPTANS 
TANTI INTER GAVDIA PATRIS 
IN CAELIS MEMOREM 
SEMPER HABERE LOCVM. 


Bandini, followed by Tischendorf, restored the 
first line in a way which seems almost certainly 
right— 
. C VLMEN AD EXIMII MERITO 
VENERABILE PET&1 


——which clearly records the gift of the book to 
St. Peter’s, at Rome, as ‘‘ caput ecclesiae.”’ 
But his restoration of the other doubtful words 
was much more uncertain, when he would have 
us read— 
SE RVANDVS LATII 
EXTREMIS DE FINIB . ABBAS; 


and bid us suppose that Servandus brought 
the book to Gregory the Great, on his election 
in 590, being thereto partly led by a tradition 
recorded by Ughellius (Italia Sacra, iii. p. 623) 
that the book itself was written by the hands 
of Gregory. Scholars had, however, generally 
acquiesced in this conjecture, until Lagarde, I 
believe first in the ACADEMY, expressed a doubt 
as to whether the book could be dated so 
early as the middle of the sixth century. His 
doubt is, I believe, shared by some of our own 
scholars--such as Messrs. Thompson and 
Warner, of the British Museum—thongh I am 
not aware that they have expressed their 
opinions in print. 

I myself examined the book for some 
hours on April 25, 1883, assisted by the 
courteous librarian, the Abbate N. Anziani. 
My own opinion on such a matter is worth 
very little; but I confess that I was not then 
inclined to accept a much later date than that 
ascribed to the book by Bandini. I had been 
for some time conversant with Latin MSS. ; and, 
though the book was extraordinarily clean and 
fresh, its writing did not seem to belong either 
to the broken uncials of the seventh century, 
or to the revived and artificial uncials of the 
eighth, but to be a genuine hand of the sixth. 
It is true, of course, that if written at Rome or 
some other central place, it might be a specimen 
of a traditional mode of writing maintained 
there longer than elsewhere. 

I was, therefore, extremely interested on 
hearing that the famous epigraphist and 
historian of the Catacombs, G. B. de Rossi, had 
expressed a new view with regard to the 
history of this manuscript. He has courteously 
favoured me with his valuable paper De Origine 
Historia Indicibus Scrinii et Bibliothecae Sedis 
Apostolicae, published in Rome about the middle 





of last year at the Vatican Press, and extracted 
from the first volume of a description of the 
Palatine MSS. of the Vatican Library. 

As I have not happened to observe in any 
English journal a complete statement of his 
views, though it may easily have escaped my 
notice, I will here reproduce them, especially as 
his volume is probably somewhat difficult of 
access. 

Noting, with Dr. Anziani, that the erasure in 
the fifth line is of greater length than could be 
well filled up by the suggested words SERVAN- 
DVS LATII, and also that the expression EXTRE- 
MIS DE FINIBVS was wont to be used, not of the 
people of Latium (who were at no great 
distance from Rome), but rather of the toto 
divisos orbe Britannos, De Rossi proposes to 
substitute CEOLFRIDVS for SERVANDVS, and to 
read BRITONVM for LATII. The letters CEOLFRI- 
DVS BRITONVM exactly fill the space of the 
erasure ; and, besides the fact that the second 
letter E of the first word is not erased (of 
which Bandini was mindful when he proposed 
SERVANDYs), there are still traces of what looks 
like a © in the erasure of the first letter; the 
fourth letter, as the erasure shows, projected 
above the line, and so may well have been an 
L; the fifth projected below, and so was pro- 
bably an F; all these points together make 
CEOLFRIDYS an almost certain restoration of 
the original word. 

The interest of this discovery for all members 
of the English Church is at once startling, and 
it throws a flood of light on problems which had 
occurred to myself and my fellow-labourers 
in collating English and Irish Vulgate MSS. 
The five visits of Benedict Biscop, Abbat of 
Jarrow, to Rome in the last half of the seventh 
century, and the care which he took to trans- 
port not only books, but whole libraries from 
the centre of Christendom to our distant shores, 
are well-known to students of early English 
church history. He was succeeded by Ceolfrid, 
who brought from Rome to Britain a complete 
Bible (Pandectes) of the ‘‘old translation” 
(probably when accompanying Benedict Biscop 
on his fourth journey, A.D. 678 (?), cf. Bede 
Hist. Eccl. iv. 18), and obtained—but how or 
where we are not told—three similar ones of 
the ‘‘ new translation,’’ one of which he took 
with him on his second journey, as an old man, 
to Rome as an offering to the Apostle Peter 
(Bede, Hist. of the Abbats of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow, ed. Migne, Patr. Lat. xciv., pp. 716, 
717, 720, 725. The references are from De 
Rossi, but have been verified.) Ceolfrid did not 
live to complete this journey, but died at 
Langres, September 25, A.D. 716. His followers, 
however, proceeded to Rome, and offered to the 
church the pandectem a beato Hieronymo in 
Latinum ex Hebraeo vel Graeco fonte translatum 
(Bede, De Temporum Ratione, c. 66. Patrol. xe., 
p. 571), which Pandectes De Rossi has thus 
identified with the Codex Amiatinus. 

But this identification, if accepted, will be 
far from throwing its date indefinitely forward ; 
on the contrary, it will fix a date, later than 
which it cannot be, while it may be indefinitely 
earlier. As Ceolfrid died an old man in 716, 
and had obtained it probably many years 
before (for he was abbat thirty-five years), the 
book cannot be later than the last quarter of 
the seventh century. Whether it may be 
earlier depends on the sense which we attach 
to the words of Bede, to the exact text of which 
I venture to think that De Rossi has not 
sufficiently attended. Bede says (Patrol. xciv., 
p. 725, not 721, as in De Rossi’s reference) that 
Ceolfrid, on succeeding Benedict Biscop as 
abbat, 


**bibliothecam utriusque monasterii, quam Bene- 
dictus Abbas magna coepit instantia, ipse non 
minori geminavit industria; ita ut tres pandectes 
novae translationis, ad unum vetustae transla- 
tionis quem de Roma attulerat, ipse super ad- 








jungeret; quorum unum senex Romam rediens, 
secum inter alia pro munere sumpsit, duos utrique 
monasterio reliquit (i.¢., one, he must mean, at 
Jarrow, and one at Wearmouth).’’ 


De Rossi apparently holds these words to 
imply that the tres pandectes—the three great 
Hieronymian Bibles—were written to order for 
Ceolfrid, and at Rome; for he paraphrases the 
passage thus (De Origine, p. lxxv.) : 

‘Benedicto successit Ceolfridus, qui pandectem 
sacrorum librorum vetustae translationis de Roma 
attulit. Jussit autem fieri tres similes pandectes, sed 
novae translationis; quorum unum, quum senex 
Roman rediret, secum pro munere sumpsit, offeren- 
dum Petro apostolo.” 

Do Bede’s words, however, necessarily imply 
‘‘jussit fieri,” and may they not mean simply 
that Ceolfrid obtained possession of already 
existing MSS. for the Monastic Library ? Such 
MSS. may well have been already old when 
they came into his hands, and need not have 
been written in Rome; but may have been 
written anywhere else, even in England itself— 
though I do not profess to think this last sug- 
gestion probable. Servandus may have been, 
after all, the scribe of the whole book; and 
possibly the Servandus suggested by Bandini. 
I may mention that a Visigothic scribe has in a 
somewhat similar way introduced his name 
(Danila Scriptor) into an ornament before the 
prologue to the book of Ezekiel in the great 
Cava Bible, written almost certainly in Spain, 
No other name appears elsewhere, so far as I 
am aware, in the book; and I see no reason to 
doubt that Servandus and Danila were the 
principal writers of these two great Bibles 
respectively, though they did not make them- 
selves so prominent as some other scribes. 
The question then of the date of the Codex 
Amiatinus does not seem to be wholly settled 
by De Rossi’s acute emendation. It gives us, 
indeed, a fixed terminus ad quem; we may say, 
roughly speaking, the year 700. But there is 
nothing, I believe, in Bede’s account of Ceolfrid 
to make it certain, or even probable, that: the 
MS. was actually written by his order, or even 
during his lifetime. 

Can we go a step further, and identify the 
place or at least the school in which the MS. 
was written? I think we can; andit is due to 
Dr. Peter Corssen, of Jever, who has been for 
some time pursuing parallel studies to my own, 
to acknowledge that he has been the first to 
point it out. I must refer your readers to his 
able article inthe Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische 
Theologie, vol. ix., for 1883, pp. 619-633 (and 
cf. Epistula ad Galatas, ed. P. Corssen, Berlin, 
1885, pp. 7, 8), entitled Die Bibeln des Cassio- 
dorius und der Codex Amiatinus, in which he 
demonstrates the close connexion between our 
book and the Bible described by that father as 
given by him to the monastery of Vivarium. 
It is clearly not a copy of either of the three 
actually mentioned by him ; but it may possibly 
represent the text of one (that described in the 
De Institutione Divinarum Litterarum, ch. xii.), 
though in a different order, and certainly does 
contain the prefatory matter of another (the 
‘*codex grandior” of ch. xiv.), and was, it 
seems likely, edited by one of his scholars who 
had the book De Institutione before him. Not 
only do the three lists of the books of the Bible 
on fols. 6, 7, 8 of the Codex agree both gene- 
rally and in many curious expressions with the 
lists in chaps. xii., xiii., xiv., of Cassiodorius; 
but the picture of the Temple of Solomon, and 
of Ezra writing at his table, in the Codex, find 
an explanation in the Jnstitutio. About the 
former I am not in a position to speak with 
certainty ; but I hope that, if my friend Mr. H. 
J. White (now working with me as a member 
of the Society of St. Andrew) is able to visit 
Florence this spring, he will carefully look into 
this and other matters. As to the picture of 
Ezra, Dr, Corssen remarks that in the bookcase, 
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standing open, the books seem to bear the titles 
of the ‘‘novem codices”” which Cassiodorius 
describes at length in the first nine chapters of 
the Institutio. This book was written, we may 
notice, about A.D. 540-5350. 

There is one point which has escaped Dr. 
Corssen, namely, the use of the term Bibliotheca 
in the verses at the back of fol. 4 of the Codex, 
which follow the table of contents, as the MS. 
js actually arranged. They run thus: 

Hieronyme interpres variis doctissime linguis 

Te Bethlem celebrat te totus personat orbis 

Te quoque nostra tuis promet bibliotheca libris 

Qua nova cum priscis condis donaria gazis. 


Now Cassiodorius in his Jxstitutio seems never 
to use the word bibliotheca in this sense for a 
complete Bible, but rather Pandectes (chaps. xii., 
xiv.), as do Bede and Alcuin. The word biblio- 
theca is used by St. Jerome himself (see Val- 
larsi’s edition, vol. ix., Prolegomena, pt. foll.) 
and by Avitus, of Vienna, who lived at the 
beginning of the sixth century, and no doubt 
by others. It is difficult, without a lengthy 
process of study, to trace the history of such 
words; but, as far as I can judge, the word 
went out of use in the seventh century and 
was revived again in the eighth and ninth—so 
that Alcuin, who disliked the term, wrote as 
follows in one of his Bibles : 


“ Nomine Pandecten proprio vocitare memento 
Hoc corpus sacrum, lector, in ore tuo 
Quod nunc a multis constat Bibliotheca dicta 
Nomine non proprio ut lingua pelasga docet.”” 


If this be correct, it will go rather for the 
early than the late date of the MS., but show 
that the scribe had access to other sources 
besides that of Cassiodorius’s MSS. This con- 
clusion has been reached, I am glad to find, 
by Dr. Corssen, though by another process, 

Much, therefore, remains still to be ex- 
plained; but from De Rossi’s acute emenda- 
tion the hitherto difficult problem of the read- 
ings of the English and Irish Vulgate MSS., 
now receives a far simpler solution than 
Ihad expected. I had long been struck with 
the wonderful purity of many of the British 
texts when judged by the standard of the 
Codex Amiatinus. The Lindisfarne Gospels 
(Brit. Mus. Nero D. iv.) written about the 
year 700, is a most puzzling text; not so near 
Amiatinus as to be an actual transcript of it, 
and yet so near that it argues the very closest 
relation short ofthis. It differs in orthography 
and occasionally in text, but yet in the vast 
bulk of its readings its agreement with 
Amiatinus—sometimes against all the other 
Vulgate MSS. I have collated—is most striking. 
The same may be said of the beautiful little 
Stonyhurst St. John, of the sixth or seventh 
century, which was found in the coffin of St. 
Cuthbert; of the St. John in the Durham 
Gospels (A. ii. 16), also of the seventh century ; 
and in a less degree, of the Rushworth Gospels, 
an Irish text of the beginning of the ninth 
century, now in the Bodleian, and of the so- 
called ‘‘ Augustine’s Gospels” (sixth or seventh) 
at Oxford and Cambridge. 

I subjoin a few instances, but only such as 
strike the eye on looking through the colla- | 
tions of a few chapters. The number of cases 
in which these MSS., especially Lindisfarne 
and Stonyhurst, keep faithful to Amiatinus, 
while the other MSS. fluctuate and change 
sides—four or six, but not the same four or six, 
agreeing with it—is very large and striking. 
To designate the MSS. by letters:—A = 
Amiatinus, D, = Durham St. John, F =Ful- 
densis, H=Hubertianus (Br. Mus. Add. 24142), 
O=Augustine’s Gospels at Oxford, S=Stony- 
hurst, X = Augustine’s Gospels at C. C. ©. 
Cambridge, Y = Lindisfarne. 


Mt.) iv.15, Terra Zabulon et Nepthalim ary ; 
my other MSS. insert terra also 
before Nepthalim, 


xix, 23, intrabit in regnum caelorum ATHY ; 
rell. in regno. 
Xxvi. 39. transeat AH*Y ; transeat a me rell. 

xxvii. 40. destruebat . . . reaedificat AX°Y; 

my other MSS. differ from this, 
and also differ among themselves. 

46. circa horam vero nonam AX*Y; et 
circa horam nonam rell. 

Mk. ii. 26. licef Ao*Y; licebat rell. 

iii. 24. stare regnum illius AHY; my other 

MSS. read stare regnum illud, and 

the printed Vulgate, regnum illud 

stare. 

stupefactus est expaverunt AYH*Y ; 

all the others insert ef before 

expaverunt. 

26. exclamans multum discerpens AHY ; 
the others insert et before or after 
multum. 

xiv. 44. caute ducite A (x™*)y, against all 
my other MSS., which also differ 
among themselves. 

Lk. i. 59. vocant AY; vocabant rell. 

Jn. ii. 13, properabat pascha AD.SY ; prope erat 
rell. 

iv. 10. respondit ihs 
ihs e¢ dizit rell. 

viii. 10. incipiens A*SY¥ ; incipientes rell. 


I will not trespass upon your space by giving 
anything like an exhaustive list of the variant 
readings in which the British texts D,SY, 
and, less frequently, O, stand by A, with 
fewer or more temporary supporters, against 
the bulk of other Vulgate MSS. ; the instances 
which I have given may seem slight and incon- 
clusive by themselves, but each one represents 
numerous other cases, all pointing, though not 
all pointing with like clearness, in the same 
direction. I am glad, however, to have learnt 
from De Rossi, and to be able, through your 
columns, to make public, the natural and 
obvious reason for this affinity of text, in the 
almost certain fact that the Codex Amiatinus 
itself enjoyed for some years a post of honour 
in the library of a northern English monastery. 

Joun SARUM. 

P.S8.—I am sending a copy of this letter to the 
Guardian, in the hope that, as it will thereby 
reach a different circle of readers, some of the 
questions started in it will have more chance of 
receiving an answer. 
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dixit A*SY; resp. 








CHAUCER NOT A BASTARD. 
London : Feb. 4, 1887. 

As some professed, nay real, lovers of Chaucer 
will still go on suggesting, if not believing, 
that Chaucer was born in 1328—as the old 
tradition said he was, before the facts were 
found out—I desire to point out to these 
admirers of our great early poet, that by their 
now adherence to the old date they simply 
make the poet’s father and mother no better 
than they should be, and the poet himself a 
bastard. This, in teeth of plain evidence to 
the contrary, is hard lines ; and I do trust that 
no more Chaucerians will hereafter so take 
away the characters of worthy John and Agnes 
Chaucer, and cast a slur on their famous son. 

I have before stated, in the ACADEMY and 
elsewhere (Morris’s Selections, p. vi., &c.), that, 
after Geoffrey Stace and his confederates had 
carried off John Chaucer in 1324, in the hope 
of marrying him to Joan Westhall, but had 
failed in their attempt, Stace was tried and fined 
for hiscrime. In 1328 he petitioned Parliament 
to lessen his fine, and in his petition (/olls of 
Parliament, ii. 14) he expressly states that John 
Chaucer was then ‘‘vnkore dismarie,”’ still 
unmarried. Moreover, the Coram-Rege Roll 
of Trinity Term, 5 Edw. III., A.D. 1331, shows 
no plea by Geoffrey Stace that John Chaucer 
was married then, though it would have been 
in his interest to plead the fact if he could have 
done so. The 1328 date for Chaucer’s birth is, 








therefore, impossible, unless he was begotten 
in concubinage or adultery, which there is not 
the slightest reason for supposing he was. 
The 1328 date also makes a complete mess of 
all the known facts of Chaucer’s life, while the 
1340 date harmonises them all. 

Nothing but want of thought can make folk 
strive to bastardise our great poet, whom all 
real students of him love as if they knewhim. I 
appeal to them, and to all honourers of the 
noble dead, to stop any more vile aspersions on 
the memory of Chaucer and his father and 
mother, F. J. FuRNTVALL. 








THE MANX RUNIC INSCRIPTIONS, 
Settrington: Feb. 8, 1887. 

I have just received the new part of the 
Manx Note-book. It contains the long- 
expected article, by Dr. Vigfusson, of Oxford, 
entitled ‘‘The Manx Runic Inscriptions re. 
read,” in which we were led to expect that the 
errors in Munch’s and Cumming’s translitera- 
tions and translations would be corrected. 
must confess I am much disappointed with the 
results of these re-readings. Dr. Vigfusson 
spent some time in the island last autumn, and 
personally examined the stones. He was also 
offered the use of the casts taken at Sir Henry 
Dryden’s expense in 1841, when the inscriptions 
were in a much more perfect state than they are 
now, after forty-five years’ additional exposure 
to the weather ; but he declined to avail himself 
of the offer, on the ground that the casts 
‘* would only raise controversy.” Sir Henry 
Dryden has most kindly placed at my disposal 
a set of squeezes from his casts, and I am bound 
to say that in numerous instances they establish 
the correctness of the old readings given by 
Munch and Cumming. In one or two cases 
entire words have now disappeared from the 
stones which are perfectly legible on the casts, 
and in numerous instances the casts plainly 
show letters which Dr. Vigfusson has either 
misread or found to be illegible. I am now 
collating the whole of the inscriptions, which is 
a work of time, as it can only be done ina good 
light ; but I hope shortly to send the results to 
the AcADEMY. They will, I think, show that 
Dr. Vigfusson would have acted wisely in 
availing himself of every possible means of 
verifying the true readings of these most inte- 
resting records. Isaac TAYLOR. 








SHAKSPERE’S ACCENTUATION OF PROPER 
NOUNS. 
Hampstead: Feb, 5, 1887. 

In ‘* As You Like It,” the daughter of the 
reigning duke assumes the name Aliena. How 
is this word to be accented? It occurs only 
once in verse, where Mr. Aldis Wright says, in 
a note on I, iii. 125 (Clarendon Press Series), 
** Aliena, with the accent on the second 
syllable.” Mr. Wright may, of course, have 
some grounds for this statement ; but this kind 
of unsupported dogmatic assertion is so 
foreign, so alien to the usual style of note in 
his very excellent school edition of Shakspere’s 
plays, that one is led to doubt the existence of 
any sufficient reason for it. If there is no 
better reason than the following scansion of the 
line, then probably this scansion is wrong: 


‘*No long | er Cel | ia, but | Ali | ena.”’ 


For why should Shakspere put the accent on 
the i instead of thee? Itis not his wont thus 
to maltreat Latin words. There must surely 
be a better scansion. The word «alien in the 


sense of a foreigner, with accents on the first 
and third syllables, occurs in ,‘‘ Merchant of 
Venice,” IV. i. 345: 
‘Tf it be proved against an alien.” 
That this idea of foreigner was intended to 
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be conveyed by the name “ Aliena,” seems to 
be made clear by the preceding line: 


“¢ Rosliand. But what will you be call’d ? 
Celia. Something that hath reference to my 


state ; 
No longer Celia, but Aliena.’’ 


If, then, the line in question be read with 
Celia as three syllables (as in I. iii. 64) instead 
of two, and Aliena as four syllables, we get a 
perfectly regular line of five iambs plus an 
additional short or unaccented syllable. With 
this scansion the accent will fall where the 
Latin scholar would like to find it, on the 
penult instead of the antepenultimate : 


‘“‘No long | er Cel | ia, | but A | lien | a.” 
BENJAMIN DAWSON, 








THE WORD “ CALIN.” 

Oxford: Feb. 7, 1837. 
When I said that the equation célin = catel- 
linus seemed to me as yet without any analogy, 
I pointed out distinctly that the anomaly con- 
sisted in the circumflex. It was for the same 
reason, no doubt, that Scheler, in his etymo- 
logical dictionary, added his peut-Ctre to une 
contraction de catelin! The question, therefore, 
is, Has Mr. Mayhew found caler written with 
the circumflex? I could not get Delboulle’s 
Glossuire de la Vallée d’ Yéeres, which he quotes; 
but, in his Matériaux, Delboulle writes culer 

without the circumflex. F, Max MULLER. 








‘* WEDELN”’ AND ‘* WIHEEDLE.” 
Cambridge: Feb. 7, 1887. 
The following quotation from Heine (Jeise- 
bilder: Schlusswort, p. 426, ed. 1876) will 
serve to illustrate the figurative use of ‘‘ wedeln,” 
which one of your correspondents has called in 
question : 
‘*Musste er [Karl V.] doch die Leute verachten, 
die im Sonneuschein des Gliickes ihn so ergeben 
umwedelt, und ihn jetzt allein liessen in dunkler 
Noth.” 
DonaLD MAcALISTER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Feb. 14, 5 p.m. London Institution: “The 
Future for Art,” by Mr. W. B. Richmond. 

8p.m. Royal Academy: ** Methods of Decora- 
tion as sopled to Mediaeval English Architecture,” 
by Prot. J. H. Middleton. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
* Building Materials,” I., by Mr. W. Y. Dent. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: Discussion, ‘The 
Scope and Methods ot Geography,” by Mr. H. J. 
Mackinder. 

TuxkspDay, Feb. 15, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Function of Respiration,” V., by Prof. A. Gamgee. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: ‘‘The Size and Distribu- 
tion of Agricultural Holdings in England and 
Abroad,” by Major P. G. Craigie. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: **Some of our Colonial 
Woods,” by Mr. Allan Ransome. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Irrigation in Lower 
Egypt,” by Mr. W. Willcocks. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: “A Collection of Echino- 
dermata from the Andaman Islands,” ed Prof, 
¥. Jeffrey Bell; “ A Collection of Reptiles and 
Batrachians made by Mr, H. Pryer in the Loo Choo 
Islands,” by Mr. G. A. Boulenger ; “* A New Geckoid 
Lizard from British Guiana,” by Mr. G. A. Bou- 
lenger; and “The small Mammalia collected in 
Demerara by Mr. W. L. Sclater,” by Mr. Oldfield 


homas. 

WEDNESDAY, Feb. 16,8 p.m. Society of Arts: “ Uses, 
Objects, and Methods of Technical Education in 
Elementary Schools,” by Mr. H. H. Cuuynghame. 

THURSDAY, Feb. 17,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ** Mole- 
cular Fo:ices,’”’ V., by Prof. A. W. Riicker. 

6 p.m. London Institution: “ Electric Bells,” 
II., by Prof. Silvanus Thompson. 

8p.m. Linnean: “ Phytobiological Observa- 
tions,” and “‘ Forms of Seediings and Leaf of Lirie- 
dendron,” by Sir John Lubbock ; ** Dichelaspis pellu- 
cida from Scales of Hydrophid,” by Dr. P.U. Hoek; 
and “The Genus Ficus,’ by Dr. G. King. 

8 p.m. Chemicai. 

8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 

FRIDAY, Feb. !8, 730 p.m. Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Meeting, ‘‘ Diving: the Apparatus used and Work 
carried out under Water,” by Mr. G. A. Becks. 

8 p.m. Philological : *‘Gothic Personal Names,’ 
by Mr. H. Bradley. 
9 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘Genesis of Ele- 
ments,” by Mr, W. Crookes. 





ATURDAY, Feb. 19,3p.m. Royal Institution : ‘‘ Modern 

. Composers of Classical te oe Lassen, Hol- 
stein, Berlioz, and Wagner” (with Vocal Illustra- 
tions), by Mr. Carl Armbruster. 





SCIENCE. 


The Chemistry of the Sun. 
Lockyer. (Macmillan.) 


Tae splendid work embodied in this treatise 
demands ample recognition at the hands of 
a reviewer. But the phenomena described 
by Mr. Norman Lockyer are so complex, so 
subtle, so difficult of interpretation, that an 
account of them, to be at all adequate, would 
run to inordinate length. Indeed, to con- 
dense the story of solar chemistry unfolded 
in the pages before us is scarcely easier than 
to criticise it. Perhaps, then, the best plan 
will be to attempt nothing more elaborate 
than a bare outline or sketch of the chief 
features of Mr. Lockyer’s treatise. 

Of the twenty-eight chapters in this volume 
the first four may be said to deal with the 
historical foundations of solar analysis. Kepler 
seems to have been the first to decompose 
sunlight into coloured constituents by means 
of the prism. Newton developed this dis- 
covery, but Wollaston was the original 
observer, in 1802, of dark lines in the solar 
spectrum. Twelve years later, Fraunhofer, 
adopting new methods of observation and 
improved apparatus, mapped no fewer than 
576 of these dark lines, naming the most 
prominent. This advance marked an epoch 
in our knowledge of the sun’s light, and from 
it the real progress of discovery may be 
reckoned. But Fraunhofer, not content with 
his analysis of the solar rays, examined and 
compared certain stellar and artificial spectra, 
and was led to conclude that his dark lines 
really originated in the sun itself. Brewster, 
Forbes, and Foucault, pursued the investiga- 
tion; then Stokes, Angstrom, Balfour Stew- 
art; and, finally, Kirchhoff discovered, step by 
step, the fundamental relations which subsist 
between emission or bright-line and absorp- 
tion or dark-line spectra. Kirchhoff laboured 
particularly at this problem, comparing the 
bright lines furnished in electric sparks by 
several chemical elements with the dark lines 
of the solar spectrum. He concluded that in 
many instances they coincided in position, 
and that, consequently, a goodly number of 
terrestrial elements were present in the sun. 


Angstrom and Thalén added to this list, 
observing and accurately measuring the wave- 
lengths of the bright lines obtaiued from a 
number of metals in the electric arc. 


The next step was to localise the spectral 
phenomena presented by the sun—to find out, 
in fact, their place of origin. This was 
accomplished, in a measure, by the use of an 
annular slit which served to stop out the 
light of the sun itself, and to allow its 
envelope to be separately examined; by 
spectroscopic observations during eclipses ; 
by the method of “ artificial eclipses.” By 
such means was performed the separate 
chromatic analysis of the red prominences, 
of the chromosphere proper, and of the 
photosphere. Moreover, by suitably focus- 
sing the light from the above sources on the 
slit of the spectroscope, it was found possible 
to measure the height of the prominences 


By J. Norman 


and the thickness of the chromosphere, and 
also to learn, by the differing lengths of the 
lines obtained, the elevation to which certain 
lines (and, presumably, the elements causing 
them) attained above the photosphere. More 
than this was done, for contortions and 
deflections of some lines of the prominences 
were observed, pointing to the occurrence of 
violent movements in the material of this 
light-source which altered the refrangibility 
of the rays. The line F of hydrogen and 
certain magnesium lines were particularly 
thus affected. The observation is paralleled 
in the case of sound by the alteration in note 
of the whistle of an approaching or receding 
train. Widening of some of the solar lines 
was also observed. This phenomenon, it was 
found, could be reproduced by increasing the 
pressure under which a gas, such as hydrogen, 
was rendered incandescent by the electric arc. 
But the variability of metallic spectra, so far 
as concerns the number of their lines, soon 
became a subject of serious laboratory ex- 
periment ; and it was found that the observed 
occurrence of ‘‘short’”’? and ‘‘long” lines 
would account for the simplification of the 
spectra, and for their greater complexity 
when the source of the light examined was 
near the centre of thermic agitation. Further 
study revealed the fact that the long lines 
are sometimes common to many spectra, and 
that the longest lines are those which are 
reversed in the solar spectrum. But one 
of the most important discoveries made 
was that one and the same substance might 
have two or more distinct spectra. It 
is not merely that a salt of a metal yields a 
spectrum differing from that of the metal 
itself, but that the metal itself may have 
several spectra differing from each other in 
the number, the breadth, and the position of 
their bright lines—the temperature of the 
light-source being the chief condition affect- 
ing the result. Thus, as we pass from a com- 
pound to an element, we have a change of 
spectrum ; so, as we pass from an element 
heated moderately to an element heated 
highly, we have a.change of spectrum. The 
hypothesis, in the former case, of a dissocia- 
tion of the compound is obvious; but it was 
hard to accept the dissociation of the element. 
Yet the appeal to the spectra of the hottest 
stars tends to confirm the views of Mr. 
Lockyer as to the dissociations through which 
we must assume the vapours of our so-called 
elements to pass when higher and higher 
temperatures are successively employed. 
Perhaps Mr. Lockyer might have found 
further support for his views as to successive 
dissociations in the remarkable results of Mr. 
Crookes’s beautiful researches; but he cites, 
appropriately enough, the conjectures on the 
subject of the possibly compound nature of 
the so-called elements which have been 
started by Dalton, Brodie, Dumas, Graham, 
and Clerk-Maxwell. We must pass over the 
further discussion, in chaps. xix., xx., and 
xxi., of the dissociation-hypothesis, and of the 
support afforded to it by several new series of 
test-experiments. But Mr. Lockyer sums up, 
in chap. xxii., the leading features of the new 
hypothesis of solar chemistry in so clear a 
manner that we cannot refrain from reprodu- 
cing the main points of his summary, although 
the limits of our space do not suffice for the 
presentation of the novel evidence which he 
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has brought before the court. He concludes 
that: (1) Instead of terrestrial elements 
certainly existing in the sun’s atmosphere, if 
they exist at all they are in process of ultimate 
formation in the cooler parts of it. (2) Instead 
of the terrestrial elements thinning out in the 
order of density, all present being represented 
in the lower strata, the sun’s atmosphere is 
not composed of strata which thin out 


towards its surface, but of true strata 
like onion skins, each stratum being 
different from that above and from 


that below it. (3) Instead of the pre- 
sence, in the lower strata, of terrestrial 
elements of higher atomic weight, alto- 
gether forming a so-called ‘reversing layer ” 
by which the Fraunhofer spectrum is chiefly 
produced, the lower strata contain those con- 
stituents of the elementary bodies which can 
resist the greater heat of those regions. The 
main facts on which these conclusions are 
based are the following: the wide differences 
between the laboratory spectra of the ele- 
ments and the solar spectra; the base of the 
solar atmosphere, instead of showing most 
resemblance to the Fraunhofer spectrum, re- 
veals, if we disregard the lines of hydrogen, 
calcium, and magnesium, only certain faint 
Fraunhofer lines, or lines entirely absent from 
ordinary solar spectra ; the spectra of promin- 
ences, if we disregard the lines of hydrogen, 
calcium, magnesium, and sodium, show lines 
which, for the most part, are of unknown 
origin, or are feeble lines in the spectra of 
known elements ; there is immense variation in 
the width of lines in solar spots; and, the 
spectrum of iron in a prominence differs 
enormously from the spectrum of iron in a 
solar spot. 

The spectral analysis of sun-spots and of 
prominences, and the comparison of their 
lines with those of iron and of other elements 
is discussed in chaps. xxiii. to xxvii. This 
discussion includes many points of critical 
importance, such as changes of refrangibility, 
shiftings of position, and thickenings of 
certain lines, in both solar and laboratory 
spectra. The results obtained by Profs. Liveing 
and Dewar with the arc-spectra of mixtures 
are also examined. The last chapter of Mr. 
Lockyer’s book contains the application of his 
hypothesis to the general constitution of the 
sun, and to the movements which occur in its 
chromosphere and on its photosphere. 

Mr. Norman Lockyer has conferred a great 
boon upon chemists, physicists, and astrono- 
mers by gathering into one connected whole 
the chief results of the researches which have 
been made on the chemistry of the sun. He 
fully acknowledges the labours of other 
workers, although his own share in these 
difficult inquiries has been indeed ample. The 
illustrative woodcuts of apparatus, spectra, 
and solar phenomena, as well as the numerous 
tables of measurements, form an important 
feature of the volume. Whatever judgment 
may be formed as to the validity of his hypo- 
thesis, the indefatigable ardour with which 
he has attacked the great problem of the con- 
stitution of the sun, and the skill with which 
he has devised fresh methods of testing and 
te-testing the meaning of the phenomena 
observed and the soundness of the arguments 
— thereon, merit the warmest acknowledg- 

ent. 


A. H. Cuunrca. 


A HINDI TREATISE ON THE DIFFER- 
ENTIAL CALCULUS. 


A REALLY remarkable book on the Differential 
Calculus has just been published at Benares, 
which ought to be made known to Europe. It 
is called Chalana-Kalana, and it is written by 
Pandit Sudhikara Dvivedi, of the Sanskrit 
College, Benares. 

It is the first forward step that India has 
made in independent scientific research in 
modern times; and the author deserves the 
highest praise for the masterly manner in which 
he has dealt with his difficult subject. He has 
placed it in the power of Indian mathematicians 
to carry their studies to a very high point in 
their native Hindi; and he has done this, not 
by merely translating an English mathematical 
work, but by writing an entirely new treatise, 
deduced from the discoveries of Descartes, 
Newton, Leibnitz, Bhaskarichirya, and others. 
The methods of these authorities are transfused 
into Indian processes, thereby enabling native 
scholars to follow Western methods and 
reasoning with confidence and intelligence. 
He utilises a method of dealing with variables, 
devised by Bhaskarichirya, which is practically 
identical with that of the differential calculus ; 
and he cites other correct processes which that 
admirable old astronomer was able to formulate. 
In this skilful way the author grafts Western 
science on to the Indian mind; while, in the 
general plan of his work, he follows Tod- 
hunter’s well-known treatise. Originality is 
likewise shown by the author’s simplification 
of Todhunter’s method of treating vanishing 
fractions; and in the sections he has appended 
on analytical geometry and conic sections— 
additions rendered necessary by the fact that 
no treatise on them exists in the Hindi 
language. 

The Pandit promises a series of works on the 
higher branches of mathematics, dealing fully 
with analytical geometry, the integral calculus, 
and quaternions. He has shown in the present 
work that he thoroughly understands his 
subject ; and it is to be hoped, for the advance- 
ment of science, that he will succeed in directing 
the acute reasoning powers of Indians to the 
mathematical and scientific problems of the 
Western world. F. P. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


MEssrs. RIVINGTON will shortly have ready 
a Text-book on Animal Biology by Prof. C. Lloyd 
Morgan, of University College, Bristol. The 
first part of the volume deals with the anatomy 
and physiology of vertebrates, as exemplified 
by the frog, the pigeon and fowl, and the 
rabbit. In this part there are special chapters 
on histology, embryology, the genesis of 
tissues and organs, and animal metabolism. 
The second part is occupied with the structure 
and life-history of some invertebrate types, 
viz., the crayfish, cockroach, earthworm, liver- 
fluke and tapeworm, snail, freshwater mussel, 
hydra, vorticella, and amoeba. Numerous out- 
line woodcuts have been drawn specially for 
this work. It aims at satisfying the require- 
ments of those who are preparing for the 
Intermediate Science and Preliminary Scientific 
Examinations of London University and for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations, 


Tue destruction of the remarkable terraces 
of pink and white siliceous sinter on the shores 
of Lake Rotomahana, in New Zealand, during 
the eruption of Tarawera last June, has lately 
given rise to much speculation on the rate at 
which the old terraces had been formed. Mr. 
Kerry-Nicholls states that names and dates 
written on the terraces, over which the thermal 
waters charged with silica had poured, were 
covered in the course of twenty-five years with 





only a very delicate layer of sinter, the deposi- 
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tion being so slow that it would have taken 
hundreds of years to obliterate the writing. 
Hence the terraces—which were built up by 
successive deposits of silica—must have occu- 
pied a countless age in their formation. Mr. 
Lant Carpenter, however, has brought forward 
@ case showing the rapid growth of sinter from 
the Rotomahana geysers. The wing of a bird, 
shot by Dr. Hector as it was flying over the 
terraces, fell in a favourable spot, and became 
so completely incrusted in the course of a fort- 
night that its form was beyond recognition. 


The Journal of the National Fish Culture 
Association, No. 1. Edited by J. W. Willis 
Bund. (The Blackfriars Printing Co.) Besides 
erecting expensive apparatus for hatching and 
rearing fish at Delaford Park, Bucks, this 
association has very wisely determined to pro- 
mote the well-being of fish in general, and 
our fisheries in particular, by issuing quarterly 
the journal whereof the first number is just 
published. Ifthe succeeding parts contain as 
many well-written papers as the present, their 
publication will prove a most valuable addition 
to the vast body of information on fish and 
fishing which has been printed of late years. 
Dr. F. Day has here written an admirable 
paper on the British Salmonidae. It is care- 
fully brought up to date, and upholds his view 
(from which many, however, will dissent), that 
S. erion, S. cambricus (or sewin), and S. brachy- 
poma are merely varieties of the common sea 
trout, and not distinct species. The Salmonidae, 
however, contains so many startling anomalies 
that here, if ever, dogmatism should at present 
be distrusted. The editor himself contributes 
an article on the ‘‘ Migration of Fish,” upon 
which no one has a better right to be heard, 
Mr. A. Smith shows that the food of the Salmon- 
idae at sea most probably consists largely of the 
young herring. The rainbow trout, a recently 
introduced Californian species of much beauty, 
is described by Mr. W. Oldhsm Chambers. He, 
curiously enough, regards it as an acquisition 
to sport, whereas the evidence so far is all the 
other way. Mr. Browne Goode, who knows it 
well in the States, remarks that ‘‘ for a trout it 
is a fish of little gameness or activity.’’ This 
number contains also a quantity of useful 
statistics, and all the recent information which 
has been acquired on Fish Culture, and is 
written throughout from the scientific and 
not the popular point of view. It is needless 
to recommend every lover of fish and fishing to 
obtain this journal, as it fills a void which has 
hitherto been glaringly vacant. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue friends and pupils of Prof. Ascoli of Milan 
have recently celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his professorship. Some of the papers 
printed, after the German fashion, in honour of 
this event are interesting. One, by G. Salvioni, 
is a metrical lamentation on the Passion in an 
ancient Piedmontese dialect. Another, by 
Ernesto Monaci, is an edition from a Vatican 
MS. of a Latin poem on the siege of Milan in 
1158. A third, by Prof. Flechia, gives the 
etymology of two Italian words which baffled 
Diez, namely /frana = ‘“‘ voragine,” and pal- 
mento = ** pagmentum,” 


ANOTHER votive Gaulish inscription has 
turned up—this time on a cippus found in 
demolishing an old chapel at Orgon in the 
Bouches du Rhone. Like all the Gaulish inscrip- 
tions discovered in the South of France, it is in 
Greek characters. It is now in the Museum of 
Avignon, and is said to run thus: 

OTHBPOTMAPOC 
AEAE « TAPANOOYT 
BPATOTAE » KANTENA, 


“Vébrumiros gave by decree cantena (gifts?) to 
Taranus.”’ 
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Here the -brumdros in Vébrumdros means 
‘‘ preat-browed,” and the vé- is an intensive 
prefix = Latin vé- in vépallidus. Taranow is 
the dat. sg. of the u-stem J'aranus, Lucan’s 
Taranis, the god (or goddess) of thunder = 
Welsh taran. The rest of the words occur in 
other inscriptions. Dede is = Latin dedit; 
bratude may be cognate with Irish brdéth, Welsh 
brawd, ‘‘ judgment”; and cantenu may be (as 
Prof. Bugge conjectures) the acc. pl. of a 
contraction of canto. denon, ‘* con-donatio.” 


Tue first instalment of the Welsh dictionary 
of the Rev. D. Silvan Evans, of Llanwrin, 
Machynlleth, has just been published by Messrs. 
Triibner & Co. 


Dr. H. W. Smyra, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, has reprinted from the American 
Journal of Philology an exhaustive paper on 
‘*The Dialects of North Greece,” in which he 
arrives at the following conclusions : 


‘*1, The eastern part of North Greece was origin- 
ally the abode of an Aeolic race, whose dialect 
survived in Thessaly till the latest times. In 
Boeotia, the incursion of a foreign Doric element 
was not so successfully resisted as in the case of 
Thessaly ; and it is to the influence of this foreign 
element that we owe, both in Thessaly aud in 
Boeotia, the existence of Doric forms, though 
thereby the pcssibility of later accessions is not 
denied. 

‘2. The dialect of the extreme western part of 
North Greece is pure North Doric, and absolutely 
free from the contamination of Aeolisms. 

‘*3. The dialects of central North Greece are 
substantially North Doric in character ; the 
Aeolisms which they contain are not survivals of 
an Aeolo-Doric period, but are purely adven- 
titious, and their appearance is traceable up to 
certain definite limits.’’ 


Corrections.—In the review of Leaf’s edition 
of the liad (ACADEMY, January 29, 9 lines from 
end), for ‘‘ dpyevrhp” read ‘‘apveutip.” Also, 
in the notice of Jastrow’s Dictionary of the 
Turgumim (ACADEMY, February 5, p. 97, col. 1, 
line 4 from bottom), for “translations” read 
‘* transliterations.”’ 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Ciirton SuaAksrERE Socrety.— (Saturday, Jan. 22.) 


Joun Taytor, Esa., president, in the chair. 
‘* Friar Bacon’’ was the play for consideration. 
A paper by Mr. J. W. Mills was read, pointing out 
that although Greene’s play and Marlowe’s 
‘*Faustus’’ were based upon the same legend, 
there are some striking contrasts in the mode of 
dealing with the dramatic materials. Marlowe 
omits the comic element altogether. After his 
death, at least £4 worth of most inferior work- 
manship was foisted upon the play ; and thus crept 
in the comic scenes. At least, no clown is found 
in any unaltered drama of Marlowe’s. Greene has 
passed over the solemn contract made by Faustus 
with the devil; Marlowe turns that incident to 
good account in his well-known scene of over- 
powering horror. The contrast was indecd the 
very core of the fascination which won for the 
story instant and greedy reception in Germany, 
England, Holland, and France. Greene omits all 
reference to Helen of Troy; Marlowe makes her 
the occasion of the famous soliloquy. Omissions 
so remarkable seem to make the conclusion irresist- 
ible, that Greene, familiar with Marlowe’s play, 
must have been smitten with profound conscious- 
ness of his own vast inferiority, and, dreading to 
provoke disparaging comparisons, left Marlowe in 
undisputed possession of that portion of the dra- 
matic story. The subject of the Brazen Head 
must not be judged according to the prevailing 
materialistic sentiments of the nineteenth century 
as expounded by Macaulay, who praised the philo- 
sophy tbat aimed to make men “ comfortable,”’ 
and sneered at the ancient philosophers who 
desired to form ‘‘ the minds of men to a high 
degree of wisdom and virtue.’’ Almost every 
word of reproach Macaulay so scornfully hurls 
at them may with equal effect and equal justice 
be flung at the heads of the Jewish prophets and 
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the Christian apostles, who also merely sought to 
render men wise and virtuous, who strangely 
neglected making them comfortable by devising 
fresh expedients for supplying their physical 
wants. David and Solomon, Peter and Paul 
stand thus equally condemned, inferentially, with 
Plato and Socrates, Seneca and Epictetus. Far 
different was the estimate of philosophy in the 
times of Greene and of Milton. The Reformation, 
freeing men’s minds from ecclesiastical influences, 
and scattering authority and dogma to the winds, 
gave, in truth, an immense impulse to metaphysical 
speculations, or, to speak with strict accuracy, to 
religio-metaphysical speculations. The classical 
spirit was caught. Human reason was exalted to 
the judgment-seat, whence popeand council had 
been wrathfully expelled. True, the ‘‘ authority ” 
of Scripture was formally, nay, passionately, 
urged. But that ‘‘ authority ’’ was neither more 
nor less than would be the authority of a national 
code of jurisprudence, where every man had full 
unfettered liberty to interpret the laws at his own 
discretion, and to act accordingly. But a chaotic 
state of mind resulted. Broken hopelessly adrift 
from infallibility, men such as Greene and Mar- 
lowe, and mest thinkers of the day, felt their souls 
agitated with hidden doubts, hardly daring to 
trust human reason as the Greeks had done. They 
resembled truant schoolboys who, wandering in 
the summer woods, rejoice to have escaped the 
monotony of lessons, yet all the while a prey to 
ever-recurring pangs of terror, lest they hopelessly 
lose themselves and perish of hunger amid the 
cool and pleasant shadows. How welcome, then, 
in Elizabeth’s days a ‘* Brazen Head’’ would be 
that should ‘‘ resolve” all ‘‘the strange doubts” 
lurking in the chambers of men’s hearts! Greene’s 
fondness for classical aliusion is very well illus- 
trated in this play. Even the blooming and 
lovely country lass, Margaret, daughter to a game- 
keeper, can hardly speak a dozen words without 
parading her knowledge of Phoebus, Até, Semele, 
Daniie, and mythology in general. It will be 
noticed that when a speaker is more than ordin- 
atily moved, he almost invariably begins to give 
expression to his feelings by allusion to mytho- 
logical personage or incident. It was clearly an 
immense gain to the world that Shakspere was no 
university man—if, frequenting the university, he 
had caught the infection that taints the writings 
of all that school, not even Marlowe's genius 
escaping. Greene’s style is generally free from 
the mannerisms which so greatly disfigure Peele’s 
workmanship. But there are some traces of the 
evil influence of Peele’s example. The clown is a 
very dull fool indeed, and the comic business is 
really discharged by Miles. There are charming 
transcripts of idealised country life. The presence 
of the monarchs and their retinues lends dignity 
and animation to various scenes, and afforded scope 
for an impressive display of glittering costumes, 
The play was probably written before its author 
had reached the age of thirty. It is immeasurably 
superior, as a drama, to ‘“ Locrine’’ in every 
respect, and, as a romantic play, to ‘‘ Campaspe.”’ 
But, comparing it with the youthful efforts of 
Marlowe, we are led to the conclusion that Greene, 
though a clever writer, of versatile intellect, quick 
invention, and very fair powers of expression, gave 
no tokens of possessing sparks of that Promethean 
fire that blazed with fierce and fitful energy in all 
the writings of Marlowe. Had Greene lived 
longer, perhaps he might have made a second Ben 
Jonson.—Mr. Mills added a note on ‘‘ Bocardo.’’ 
—Mr. Walter Strachan had a paper on ‘‘ Lacy,’’ 
about whom there is a sense of honesty and 
generosity, making him a very attractive charac- 
ter. He is a good instance of Greene’s skill in 
placing the natural and preternatural side by side, 
without allowing the one or the other to prepon- 
derate, and so be displeasing. 


Puttoocican Soctery.—(Friday, Feb. 4.) 


Tue Rey. Dr. Richarp Morais in the chair.—Mr. 
Whitley Stokes read a paper by Mr. John Boxwell 
on ‘‘ The Place of Sanskrit in the Development of 
Aryan Speech in India.’? The paper offered a 
refutation of the following theory put forward by 
Hoernle and Grierson in their new Bihari Dic- 
tionary, ‘‘The Sanskrit was only a literary lan- 
guage, but never a spoken one, in the sense of a 
vernacular. . . . The Gaudians, or modern 





vernaculars of North India, are not descended from 
the Sanskrit in any true sense whatever.”’ Mr, 
Boxwell affirmed the contrary of both of these 
propositions, and maintained that Sanskrit was in 
the direct line of descent between Vedic and the 
Prakrits. He pointed out that there was no sharp 
division between Vedic and Sanskrit. Phonetic 
decay is seen at work in the earliest hymns, and 
the loss of ancient forms is supplemented by peri- 
phrastic regeneration. Thus Aryan ekno (horse) 
becomes agwa in Vedic and Sanskrit. Early Vedic 
raghu (light) becomes laghu in late Vedic ; brahmana 
becomes bamhan in Hindi. In Sanskrit r is fre. 
quently lost and a following consonant becomes 
‘‘inverted,’’ as nat for nart (to dance). The process 
by which Latin amabo was replaced by French 
J’ aimerai is paralleled by the change of wrdca into 
uktavan asmi. The Vedic subjunctive mood is 
almost entirely lost in Sanskrit, being replaced by 
the optative. A new infinitive mood is developed, 
and the meaning of many words is changed. In the 
Rig Veda Mrgas hasti means ‘‘ the beast with the 
hand.” In classical Sanskrit hastin is a substan. 
tive meaning ‘‘ elephant,’’ and from this all the 
moderns have Adthi, ‘‘elephant.’? Instances were 
given in which the modern word is derived from 
Sanskrit, and replaces the Vedic word which is 
lost; thus Parusvi is replaced by Jrdvati, from 
which comes the modern name of the river Ravi, 
In these cases Sanskrit and the moderns often have 
variants of a common word for which no Vedic 
cognate can be found. Mr. Boxwell did not deny 
that an artificial element existed in Sanskrit. By 
false etymology, vidhava was divided into vi and 
dhava, the latter portion being taken to mean 
‘*man,’’ and hence the wonderful sadhavd (woman 
whose husband is alive) was invented. But this 
species of artificiality is found in every vernacular, 
in which analogy, restoration, and simple blunder- 
ing must always play an important part. 
‘‘Jerusalem artichoke’? is good English, both 
vernacular and literary, though each word involves 
a mistake. Hoernle and Grierson have tried to 
show that some difficult Hindi words can be 
explained by Vedic, and not by Sanskrit forms, 
Mr. Boxwell maintained that this only proved that 
we did not now possess the whole Sanskrit vocabu- 
lary, as we do not for any other language. The 
way in which Hoernle and Grierson suppose 
Sanskrit to have arisen, they describe in these 
words :—‘‘A line of grammarians . .. gradually 
accomplished the elaboration of Sanskrit by 
eliminating from the vernacular all more decayed 
forms in favour of less decayed ones preserved 
in the Vedic, by preferring of two optional forms 
that which happened to be favoured by the Vedic, 
and by other such or similar processes.’? Mr, 
Boxwell denied that this theory was borne out by 
the facts. The grammarians, so far from imitating 
Vedic, are careful to point out where Sanskrit 
leaves it behind. The decayed forms are not 
eliminated, but plainly preserved. The complexity 
of Sanskrit grammar is not attributable to the 
pandits, for Vedic grammar even surpasses it in 
richness and fulness. Sanskrit, moreover, is 
marked throughout by all the irregularity which 
necessarily belongs to a great natural product. 
These numerous exceptions would not have been 
suffered to remain if Sanskrit had been the 
creation of grammarians. It was impossible to 
accept the view that Sanskrit was a mere gram- 
marian’s museum of casts of old forms, no one of 
which could have been the parent of a modern 
word, any more than a Crystal Palace plaster 
megotherium could have been the ancestor of a 
sloth. On the contrary, the phonetic and gram- 
matical condition of Sanskrit fits a time later than 
the Vedas, earlier than the Prakrits, about the 
fourth or fifth century nc. It was easy to account 
for Hoernle and Grierson’s theory. Undoubtedly, 
the existing Sanskrit literature was composed at 4 
time when the language had long ceased to be 
vernacular. (akuntala was now known to be 4 
composition several centuries later in date than the 
earliest Prakrit records. The Mahibihrata has 
been expanded fourfold by successive additions, 
and the Code of Manu has been cut to pieces, 
altered, and put together again. But none of 
these facts invalidate the claims of the vocabulary 
of Sanskrit to be regarded as a genuine relic of 
ancient Indian speech. Its literature alone 18 


modern, and, like Latin, it still holds a place 
jas a learned language over a wider area 
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than its descendants cover as vernaculars.— 
Dr. Morris said he quite agreed with the doctrine 
laid down in the paper, but he thought that Mr. 
Boxwell had only been ‘‘ slayivg the slain.” It 
was surprising that there should be any necessity 
nowadays to prove that Sanskrit was originally a 
vernacular. Dugald Stewart maintained that San- 
skrit was only an invention of the Brahmans; but 
its vernacular character, its dialectal forms, and 
its ancestral relation to the Prakrits, had been 
shown by Max Miiller, Muir, and others. Gold- 
stiicker had demonstrated, in a paper read before 
this society, that phonetic decay had taken place 
in the earliest form of Sanskrit known to us, and 
that this change is shared by the modern Aryan 
dialects of India. The existence of regular 
phonetic laws in the ancient and modern Prakrits 
presupposed a colloquial language. No framers 
of 4 purely artificial language could invent these 
laws. Pali, though to some extent also a book- 
language, furnishes abundant evidence of having 
been once a spoken language in its numerous ex- 
pletives and comparative freedom from cumbrous 
compounds. All the Prakrits were not direct 
descendants of Sanskrit. Pali was more probably 
in the relation of a sister dialect, but sprung from 
acommon ancestor. Every literary language im- 
plied an originally colloquial stage. The stilted 
artificial style of Johnson presupposed colloquial 
Old English and colloquial Latin. Dr. Morris did 
not believe that the so-called ‘‘ unauthenticated 
roots’? in the Dhatupatha were the pure inven- 
tions of grammarians. Prof. Edgreen, in his 
valuable paper in the Journal of the American 
Philological Society, 1879, mentions several dha us 
that had not then been found in Sanskrit literature ; 
and treats them as figmeits or ghost words, to use 
Prof. Skeat’s term. But some of these ‘‘un- 
authenticated roots’’ are actually to be found in 
Pali. On this subject see Prof. Max Miiller’s 
paper on the Dhatupitha, ia the Internationale 
Zeitschrift fiir allgemeine Sprachwissenschaft (1886, 
III., i. 7-14).—Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie re- 
marked that Mr. Boxwell had neglected to point 
out one influence of importance on the transition 
between the Sanskrit and the modern vernaculars. 
It is that which was exercised by the mixed lan- 
guage spoken at the court of the great Mauryaking 
Piyadasi. This curious combination of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit forms—somewhat heteroclitic and 
without fixed rules, used for administrative pur- 
poses, which reminds one of the Pahlavi as a 
chancery language—has been studied by the well- 
known Sanskritist, M. Emile Senart, of the French 
Institute, in his last article on ‘‘ The Inscriptions 
of Acdka.”’ 








FINE ART. 
The Sarcophagus of Anchnesraneferab. By 
E. A. Wallis Budge. (Whiting.) 


An Egyptologist in quest of discoveries may 
still find treasures enough to satisfy his 
ambition without travelling beyond the classic 
precincts of Bloomsbury. The British Museum 
contains many monuments which are yet un- 
translated, and some that are not even cata- 
logued. The sarcophagus of Ankhnesraneferab 
was, till the other day, only ‘‘ No. 32 of the 
National Egyptian Collection”; and, before 
Mr. Budge undertook the arduous, and not 
very attractive, task of unravelling its history 
and interpreting the texts with which its 
entire surface is covered, the public, whether 
learned or unlearned, knew nothing whatever 
about it. Those texts, from various causes, 
happen to be exceptionally difficult. For 
instance, there seems reason to suppose that 
the lapidary worked from copies written in the 
hieratic script—a very probable source of error 
if he chanced to be an indifferent scholar. 

he language, also, was just entering upon a 
transition period induced by foreign in- 
fluences; and, worse still, this particular 
Sarcophagus, having been made in the first 
Instance for a royal lady, the wife of 


Amasis IL., was usurped some two or three 
centuries later by a man, for whose benefit the 
inscriptions were ingeniously manipulated so 
as to adapt them to the sex and rank of the 
new occupant. Lastly, the subject-matter of 
these same inscriptions is of the vaguest and 
most obscure kind, consisting of portions of 
what are now called “ Pyramid texts,” ex- 
tracts from ‘‘ The Book of the Dead,”’ invoca- 
tions supposed to be addressed by the deceased 
to various deities, and fragments of funerary 
chants such as are frequently found in Theban 
tombs of earlier date. 

It must have demanded some courage and 
no small amount of patience to attack this 
apparently hopeless tangle, and Mr. Budge is 
to be congratulated upon the success with 
which he has accomplished a task as difficult as 
it is ungrateful. For, valuable as they are 
to students of mythology and philology, it 
must be admitted that funerary texts of this 
class are somewhat wearisome reading. Much 
in them is hopelessly corrupt, and conse- 
quently obscure. Transmitted from age to 
age, copied and re-copied, often perhaps 
modified and altered, many of these prayers 
and invocations date from a time so remote 
that it may have been already prehistoric in 
the days of Unas and Pepi. For us, much of 
their original meaning is necessarily lost ; and 
we shall not, perhaps, be far wrong if we 
conclude that it was equally lost to even 
learned Egyptians of the comparatively recent 
period of Amasis II. Reading them, we 
detect allusions to legends of which no echo 
survives, but which, by reason of their vague- 
ness, admit of almost any interpretation one 
might choose to put upon them. Hence the 
diverse views of contemporary savants, some 
of whom pin their faith upon the ‘' one-god”’ 
theory, while others hold fast by that uni- 
versal solvent—the solar myth, or preach 
startling heresies of Totem-lore and ancestral 
cannibalism. 

The sarcophagus texts of Ankhnesraneferab 
—or, as Mr. Budge prefers to spell the name, 
Anchnesraneferab—form no exception to the 
general rule of obscurity and vagueness. 
Sometimes extravagant, often puerile, they 
nevertheless rise to an occasional fervour of 
style which is not far removed from sublimity. 
Take, for example, the following extract from 
an unearthly kind of Litany designed for the 
protection of the deceased queen during her 
pilgrimage through the perilous places of 
Hades : 


**O Osiris! thy divine daughter Ankhnesrine- 
ferab triumphant, 

Is placed in thy boat. Protect thou her 
body against all decay, and against 

All evil things!... 

From every person who is damned, male and 
female; 

From all enemies, male and female; from all 
spirits, male and female; from all spectres, 
male and female ; 

From every flame, from every fire, from every 
burning ; 

From every evil thing of this day, this night, 
this month, this half month, 

The sixth day of this festival, and of the 
two seasons of this year as it goes round, do 
thou deliver her! 

Behold the divine spouse, Osiris Ankhnes- 
raneferab, triumphant ! 

Let them not shoot their arrows against her ! 

Let not their terror come upon her ! 





Let them not afflict her with their horns! ”’ 





— 


This striking passage of course owes some- 
what of its poetic vigour to Mr. Budge’s 
spirited ‘‘free-rendering”’ of the text; yet 
even the text is not without a certain 
rythmic solemnity which answers to the swing 
of the translation. The ‘ free-rendering,” 
however, is necessarily less important and 
valuable for students than the excellent 
word-for-word translation with hieroglyphic 
texts and interlinear transliteration which 
forms the bulk of the book. With these 
texts and translations alone, to say nothing 
of the vocabulary at the end, an intelligent 
student might almost teach himself Egyptian. 

In his Introduction Mr. Budge gives a minute 
description of the sarcophagus, as well as of 
the curious alterations which were made ix 
the inscriptions when it was subsequently 
prepared for the reception of its second 
occupant. That second occupant appears to 
have been one Amenhotep, who was a royal 
scribe, commander of cavalry, priest of 
Mentu, royal counsellor, &c., &c., in the 
time of one of the Ptolemies. He probably 
lived some 225 years later than Queen 
Anknesraneferab, who must have died before 
Amasis, her husband, and therefore prior to 
B.c. 526. The sarcophagus (which Cham- 
pollion Figeac erroneously describes as being 
of green basalt) is of black marble, ex- 
quisitely polished and engraved, as befitted 
one who was a granddaughter of Necho 
and Takhuat, daughter of Psammetichus 
II. and Nitocris, wife of Amasis, and 
mother of Psammetichas ILI. It was dis- 
covered in 1833 by M. de Verrinac, Com- 
mander of the Zuxor, at the bottom of a 
rock-cut shaft 125 feet in depth, behind the 
ruins of the Ramesseum at Thebes. The 
tomb had evidently been opened in ancient 
times, for the sarcophagus was open, the lid 
broken, and the floor strewn with burnt 
bones. Mr. Budge here follows Champollion 
Figeac in concluding that these were the 
dishonoured remains of Ankhnesraneferab, 
and that this ‘‘vengeance was wreaked 
upon her body” by Cambyses. But, if 
the sarcophagus was re-used in later times 
for the royal scribe Amenhotep, it would 
surely be more reasonable te suppose that 
the tomb had been a second time violated, 
and that the bones were the bones of its latest 
occupant. Few royal sepulchres escaped 
pillage at the hands of contemporary tomb- 
breakers; and the grave of Ankhnesraneferab 
was as likely to have been opened by a gang 
of Theban resurrectionists as by the Persian 
conqueror. Be this, however, as it may, 
it is inconceivable that the ashes of that royal 
lady should have been left to strew the floor 
of the vault, when Amenhotep, the scribe, was 
laid to rest in her empty sarcophagus. 

It is worth noting, by the way, that two at 
least of the invocations engraved on the inside 
thereof would seem to be especially designed 
for the protection of her mummy against 
merely mortal enemies : 

‘*O men, gods, spirits, fiends, the damned, the 
Amu, the Blacks, the Asiatics, and the people 
of the countries of every land round about the 
people of Egypt, look not upon her in order to 


999 


perform hostility to her ! 
And, again : 
‘* Let no eye look upon this writing, let no god 


hit = it, let no goddess overcome her by it ; 
and let not the hearts of the people of Egypt, 
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or the Amu, or the Blacks, or the Asiatics, seize 
it, in order to make hostility against her with 
reference to what she does!” 

In the first of these formulae, protection is 
sought against none save foreign and super- 
natural foes; but, in the second, ‘‘the people of 
Egypt” are included among those whose eyes 
must not look upon, and whose hands must 
not deface, the sacred texts of the royal sar- 
cophagus. Knowing to what a pitch of 
organised depredation the trade of tomb- 
breaking had already risen in the time of 
Rameses IX., between six and seven hundred 
years before Ankhnesraneferab lived and died, 
it may fairly be conjectured that these were 
among the recognised dangers of the dead. 
In addition, therefore, to more practical pre- 
cautions, it was necessary to have recourse to 
the safeguards of prayer and magic; and, if 
it be not to consider the question too curiously, 
I would suggest that the invocation last 
quoted is addressed as much to the native 
resurrection men of the XX VIth Dynasty as 
to the ‘‘ Amu, the Blacks, and the Asiatics.” 
And, by the way, why did not Mr. Budge 
either print ‘“‘the Ami, the Nehesiu, the 
Sati,” or translate all three names into Eng- 
lish equivalents? The Ami and the Sati are 
alike Asiatics; but by the Ami we under- 
stand the yellow races of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, whereas the nomadic tribes of the 
Sinaitic peninsula and of the Eastern border 
generally are taken to be the Sati. The pas- 
sage might have been more exactly rendered 
by ‘‘the Asiatics, the Blacks, and the Beda- 
ween.” 

The space of ground at the back of the 
Ramesseum, where the sarcophagus of An- 
knesraneferab was found in 1833, would seem 
to have been the chosen place of sepulture of 
the queens of the Saite line. It was here 
that the Prince of Wales discovered the sar- 
cophagus of Queen Nitocris, the mother of 
Ankhnesraneferab in 1869. The Pharaohs of 
this dynasty appear, on the contrary, to have 
been buried within the precincts of the 
temenos of the temple of Neith at Suis, where 
Herodotus saw their tombs, including that of 
Apries and the empty sepulchre of Amasis. 
The granite sarcophagus of Psammetichus II., 
discovered at Damanhir, and transported 
thence to Boulak, by Emil Brugsch-Bey in 
1883, must have come from the same place, 
and was probably removed in Roman times. 
Strange to say, this sarcophagus (which is 
unfinished) is hollowed out to a length of 
only 61 inches; hence, the father of Anknes- 
raneferab must have been either an undersized 
man or a youth still growing. As his reign 
was brief and uneventful, and as marriages 
have always been contracted at a very early 
age in the land of the Pharaohs, the last 
hypothesis is very probably correct. Re- 
buried by the Prince of Wales, who does not 
seem to have cared to bring his find to 
England, the sarcophagus of Nitocris was 
again discovered by Prof. Maspero in 1885, 
and is now in the Boulak Museum. Thus, 
by a singular hazard, the granite coffins of 
this husband and wife who were buried so far 
apart nearly five and twenty centuries ago, 
and whose mummies have long since fallen to 
dust, are at last brought together under one 
roof. 

Mr. Budge’s learned and valuable trans- 
lation is beautifully printed on large paper, 





and seems to be wonderfully free from mis- 
prints. This, ‘in the case of a text con- 
taining about 20,000 characters,”’ is no slight 
achievement. Ametia B. Epwarps. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


FORGED ROMAN INSCRIPTION AT ORCHARD 
WYNDHAM. 
Clifton: Feb. 9, 1887. 

I am surprised that Mr. W. T. Watkin, in 
his attempt to deprive me of priority in the 
detection of the fabricated inscription at 
Orchard Wyndham, does not state who was 
the previous discoverer of this forgery. 

I am willing to admit that the suspicion of 
one of the two stones being a counterfeit may 
have occurred to others as well as to Mr. 
Watkin; but will he point out an earlier ex- 
posure of the Orchard Wyndham stone than 
that contained in my pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ On 
an Inscribed Stone at Orchard Wyndham, 
Somerset, called ‘Old Mother Shipton’s Tomb’ ” 
(Bristol, 1879) ? 

As Mr. Watkin cites vol. v. of the Trans- 
actions of the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Archaeological, where that gentleman says, 
‘‘Mr. Tyson confirms the conclusion I had 
arrived at, even before Mr. George was in the 
field,” I copy the concluding paragraph of Mr. 
Tyson’s paper : 

‘*Thus an impudent forgery, which had led to 
a perplexing and contradictory antiquarian ques- 
tion, has been completely exposed for all time; 
and Iam sure you will agree with me that Mr. 
George is entitled to the best thanks of all true 
antiquaries for having so effectually laid ‘the 
shade of Mother Shipton’ at Orchard Wyndham 
at last!” 

Although the annual meeting of the Somerset 
Archaeological Society for 1868 was held at 
Williton, which is about one mile from Orchard 
Wyndham, their Proceedings did not, at the 
time my pamphlet appeared, contain any refer- 
ence to the stone in question. Orchard Wynd- 
ham, however, has since found a place in the 
map of Roman Somerset, prepared by the 
Rev. Prebendary Scarth, and published in 
the XXVth volume (1879) of the Proceedings 
of the above-named society. 

WILLIAM GEORGE, 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tu lectures on ‘‘ Terracottas,” by Prof. C. T. 
Newton, announced at the Royal Academy, 
will not be delivered, through unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. Instead, Prof. J. H. Middleton 
will give two additional lectures upon ‘ Early 
Mediaeval Sculpture” on February 21 and 25; 
and Mr. R. 8S. Poole, of the Bristish Museum, 
will give a lecture upon ‘‘ Medals” on March 9. 


Tne days for the dispersion of the Duke 
of Buccleuch’s famous collection of prints 
have now been fixed, though only the earlier 
among them have been yet announced. In 
about three weeks’ time Messrs. Christie will 
sell the remarkable assemblage of mezzo- 
tints after Sir Joshua and of the Liber 
Studiorum of Turner. But it is on April 19, 
we may inform our readers, that there will 
commence the four days’ sale of Rembrandt’s 
etchings and of the prints after other Old 
Masters; and this is the portion of the sale 
likely to command the greatest curiosity both 
in England and abroad. 


Mr. H. G. Hine has been elected vice- 
president of the Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours, in the place of the late J. H. Mole. 


Mrs. TrrArD (Miss Helen — will deliver 
shortly two courses of lectures to ladies at the 


British Museum: (1) a course of six lectures 





— 


——_ 


on Fridays at 2.30 p.m., begianing on February 
25, upon ‘‘ The Tombs and Temples of Ancient 
Egypt”’; (2) a course of three lectures on 
Tuesdays, at 11.30 a.m., beginning on March 1, 
upon “‘ Life in Ancient Egypt.” Each lecture 
will be illustrated by diagrams, and afterwards 
by a visit to the Egyptian galleries, in order to 
examine the antiquities referred to. Further 
information can be obtained from Mr. R. §, 
Poole, of the British Museum; and tickets may 
be procured from Miss May Prideaux, 22 
Woburn Square. One half of the proceeds of 
the second course of lectures will be given to 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. 


AN exhibition of works by certified students 
—either paintings in oil or water-colour, models 
or sculpture, or designs for industrial produc- 
tion—will be held at the Crystal Palace from 
May to July. The day fixed for sending in is 
April 30. The selection will be determined by 
a committee of artists, who may award pre- 
miums of £15 and £8. 


WE understand that the articles entitled ‘A 
Foreign Author and Artist in England,” which 
are now appearing in the Art Journal, are 
written by M. Villars, author of L’ Angleterre 
Pittoresque, and that the artist is M. Myrbach, 


THE history of art in the Low Countries 
down to the fifteenth century, upon which 
Canon Dehaisnes has been engaged for more 
than twenty years past, is now completed. It 
consists of three volumes, two of which contain 
‘*documents et extraits divers,” drawn from 
the archives and libraries of many towns in 
Northern France and Belgium ; while the third 
gives the history proper, with fifteen illustra- 
tions by heliogravure. The work, which is 
published by Quarré, of Lille, is undoubtedly 
the most important of its class that has appeared 
for a long time. 


Pror. MAx MULLER has reprinted from the 
Contemporary Review his paper on the “ Cariti” 
of Andrea del Sarto, in the Chiostro della 
Scalzo at Florence. Its aim, as will be remem- 
bered, was to draw attention to an old drawing 
of this famous fresco which the professor was 
fortunate enough to pick up in Florence, as 
possibly an abozzo or original sketch, and at 
any rate an old copy, of the fresco. Facilities 
for considering this interesting question are 
now afforded by three reproductions by the 
collotype process of (1) the fresco at Florence, 
(2) the engraving by Eredi and Cecchi in 1794, 
and (3) the drawing in the professor’s posses- 
sion. These drawings are printed by the Oxford 
University Press. The brochure itself may be 
obtained from the Fine Art Society in London, 
who also propose, if a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers come forward, to issue a large photo- 
gravure of the picture. 











THE STAGE, 


‘¢ RUDDYGORE.”’ 
Tae production of a new piece by Mr. Gilbert 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan at the Savoy has 
become—in the world of the theatre and in 
the social world besides—an event as im- 
portant as anything that can occur at the 
Lyceum or the Princess’s; and it is, of course, 
the union between the pungent satirist and 
the delightful musician which gives to the 
Savoy pieces an importance not granted in 
France to work of satire by such masters of 
that art as Meilhac, Halévy, and Labiche— 
an importance reserved in France for the 
labours of the younger Dumas alone. Now 
this fact might be made the text for a very 
grave sermon indeed upon the condition of 
the English theatre, where social questions 
are not debated, where grave problems are 
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not raised, where interest concentrates itself 
on the cynical humour of Mr. Gilbert, on the 
farces of Mr. Pinero, on the splendid setting 
of some familiar classic. But this is not the 
day for that sermon. Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
successes, their prescriptive right to triumph, 
is, as it were, a fait accompli; and we have 
only to compare the new piece with its pre- 
decessors, the novel, but perhaps hardly 
sufficiently elaborated, satire on melodrama 
with the satire on the conventional admirers 
of the primitives in art, and the piece which 
innocently-minded natives of Japan deemed 
to be a rather superficial study of their land 
and its manners. The ‘ Mikado” was of 
course no study of Japan at all. It was a 
study of truly British—or shall we say truly 
human — weaknesses, made by means of 
dramatis personae arrayed in Japanese cos- 
tume. It is doubtful whether Mr. Gilbert 
and Sir Arthur have been quite as fortunate 
in their theme in ‘‘ Ruddygore” as they were 
in ‘‘ Patience” and the “‘ Mikado”’ ; and it is 
scarcely conceivable that ‘‘ Ruddygore ”’ shall 
exhibit the freshness of ‘‘ Pinafore.” But it 
is better than certain other pieces by the two 
workers which have yet been found enjoy- 
able. And if, in these early days of its per- 
formance, one is to be so bold as to attempt 
to assign it its permanent rank, that must be, 
we suppose, between the three plays that we 
have named on the one hand, and the “ Prin- 
cess Ida,” the ‘ Pirates,” and ‘Iolanthe ” 
on the other. Anyhow, while we doubt 
whether there is that in it which can secure 
the unexampled popularity of ‘‘ Patience”’ and 
the ‘* Mikado,” there is no question that it 
is to these pieces a worthy and ingenious 
successor. 

Satire on melodrama and on the melo- 
dramatic novel had so often been attempted 
before—from the days of Mr. Thackeray’s 
early serio-comic writing to those of the 
burlesque in which the gifted Miss Nellie 
Farren has last appeared on the stage of the 
Gaiety—that it must have been curiously 
difficult for Mr. Gilbert to be wholly novel in 
matter, though individuality of method 
would always be his; and, to speak plain 
English, it is his method, not his matter, that 
has saved him in ‘“‘ Ruddygore.” The story 
itself has not all the originality which might 
conceivably belong even to caricature; but 
the manner is Mr. Gilbert’s own, and it does 
not weary. As to facts, here is the bad 
baronet—bad, it is true, only as the maidens 
in ‘“‘ Patience’ were love-sick, ‘‘ love-sick all 
against their will’’—here is the faithful 
retainer, as touchingly devoted to his master 
as Mr. George Barrett at the Princess’s is 
devoted to Miss Eastlake in a pathetic play 
by Mr. Sims or Mr. Jones; here is the village 
damsel easily won; here is the humble suitor 
who is discovered to be after all of a noble 
line; and here is the sailor, as gallant as Mr. 
Terriss himself, though less picturesque. But 
as to ideas, once in the region of ideas we are 
with Mr. Gilbert indeed, who by no means 
believes that whoever entertains the lowly 
entertains always angels unawares. We are 
with Mr. Gilbert, whose simplest and most 
pastoral maiden has an eye to the extent of 
those flocks and herds of which a lover may 
profitably be possessed ; whose truest comrade 
declines to deny the existence of errors in his 
friend, and would scorn in any way to palliate 


them ; whose deepest patriot is probably at 
bottom a little bit of a poltroon. And Mr. Gil- 
bert’s cynicism—or shall we say his breadth of 
tolerance—is presented and made acceptable 
by an ever fresh ingenuity. Thus, it is his 
function to make a British sailor, and a 
British sailor of the great French war-time at 
the beginning of the century—which is the 
time of the action of the piece—narrate, as 
his noblest exploit, the hasty flight of a 
revenue sloop from possible encounter with 
the French. The men upon the sloop had 
fancied the French ship a merchantman. She 
proved to be a frigate ; but they answered her 
shot with a cheer, ‘“‘ which paralysed the 
Parley-voo,” and when they went about with 
all speed, the Frenchmen 
** Blessed their lucky stars 
We were hardy British tars, 
Who had pity on a poor Parley-voo, 
D’ye see? 

Who had pity on a poor Parley-voo.”’ 
Again, when this sturdy warrior is employed 
by his foster-brother to aid him in his love 
suit, he is quickly smitten with the lady he 
was to have approached but as an agent or 
deputy ; and, as he is a person who in every 
circumstance of life thus far has obeyed the 
dictates of his heart, he wishes to consider 
whether, indeed, he does right to disregard 
the dictates of his heart now. And, as he 
comes to the conclusion that he does not do 
right by any means to disregard them, he 
makes love to the lady violently, and at once. 
And the conclusion that he expresses, after 
conscientious argument, is reached by the 
lady herself in spontaneous verse. Thus 
prettily does she address her earlier lover : 

** My heart, that once, in truth was thine, 

Another claims. 


Ah! who can laws to love assign, 
Or rule its flames ?”’ 


But the method of Mr. Gilbert’s satire is 
known, and on the story he has selected to 
uvfold we need hardly dwell. It answers its 
purpose, nor is its purpose unworthy. It 
gives the audience a continuous pleasure ; and 
it does that by wit of dialogue, by curious 
distortions of humour, by lively fancy, by an 
artful adaptation of itself to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s now merry and now tender and 
now mock-heroic strains—by an adaptation of 
itself, not less artful, to the peculiarities of 
performers with whose ways and capabilities, 
and, we must add, with whose limitations, Mr. 
Gilbert has become entirely familiar. 

And that brings us to the performance 
itself. Mr. Grossmith—who is wont to be 
a tower of strength at the Savoy, but whose 
opportunities were less in the ‘‘ Mikado” 
than in ‘‘ Patience’’—was ‘out of the bill” 
when we saw the piece last week. His part, 
which is that of the simple hero who discovers 
that he is a baronet, and bound to be bad, was 
played by Mr. Henri, an actor much less 
known, much younger, much less practised, 
who models himself after Mr. Grossmith as 
far as possible, but who not unnaturally lacks 
at present the aplomb and dexterity of the 
favourite dry comedian, whose ease and 
quaintness aie his charm as an actor, and 
whose skill in singing consists in doing some- 
thing with no voice at all. Nor has Mr. 
Henri the advantage of Mr. Grossmith’s legs, 
which, not to put too fine a point upon it, 
are those of the white rabbit in Mr. Tenniel’s 








Alice in Wonderland. Mr. Barrington is 
somehow both visibly himself and visibly true 
to his character as the younger brother, who 
at first passed for the baronet. His solemnity 
of manner and seriousness of gaze are as 
useful to him as his pleasant voice. Mr. 
Durward Lely, who made a mark in the last 
piece, is the mock heroic sailor in the present, 
and sings well, acts well, dances a hornpipe— 
a ‘* blameless dance ’’ indeed—with grace and 
freedom. Nor is Mr. Lewis below the neces- 
sary level as the faithful retainer. The ladies 
are again Miss Rosina Brandram—a highly 
proper elderly relative and chaperone if need 
be, who sings agreeably and is this time never 
once invited to be common—Miss Leonora 
Braham and Miss Jessie Bond. It is difficult 
to say which is the best of these, for all are 
efficient. Miss Braham is Rose Maybud, the 
village heroine, whose notions of duty are 
culled from the book of etiquette. Perhaps 
Miss Bond’s part is that which gives best 
occasion for the display of cleverness; cer- 
tainly of cleverness in characterisation. She 
is, in the first act, Mad Margaret—mad with 
the facile madness of melodrama—and in the 
second, clothed and in her right mind, she 
pursues the unimpassioned career of a village 
schoolmistress. The scenery is very effective, 
though for our own parts we would have had 
the seaport village of Rederring more simply 
quaint with the quaintness of the eighteenth 
century—as it is, it is partly Tudor. The 
other style would have made a more fitting 
background not only for the figures and 
the magnificent uniforms of the Hussars, 
Dragoons, and Lancers, which make so much 
of the show, but more especially for the 
quaint short-waisted raiment of the Empire, 
which, worn by so many pretty ladies, plump 
and lively or lively and svelte, suggests now a 
drawing by Charles Green, now a pale suave 
canvas of Orchardson’s, now David’s *‘ Madame 
Récamier.”’ 

Freperick WEDMORE. 





MUSIC. 
MUSIC BOOKS. 

Verdi. Par Arthur Pougin. Translated . 
from the French by E. Matthew. (Grevel.) 
The production of Verdi’s new opera at Milan 
last Saturday renders the composer for the 
moment a centre of attraction, and hence this 
book is likely to find many readers. M. Pougin 
published a good many years back a series of 
articles on Verdi in Le Ménestral, These were 
afterwards collected, with many additions, into 
a book: and we now have it translated into 
excellent English by Mr. Matthew. 

The career of Verdi, both as an artist and as 
a man, is full of interest. He was the son of 
poor but honest parents, who kept an inn in 
the small village of Le Roncole, not very far 
from Parma, At an early age he showed taste 
for music, at eight he played on the spinet, 
and at eleven was organist of Le Roncole 
church. He was fortunate enough to obtain a 
bursary enabling him to go and study music at 
Milan. He was refused at the Conservatoire, 
and became the pupil of Lavigne, chef- 
@orchestre at La Scala. In 1839 Verdi’s first 


opera, ‘‘Oberto di San Bonifacio,’’ was pro- 
duced ; but in the following year the misfortune 
of the death of his wife and two children, 
coupled with the failure of an opera buffa, so 
distracted him that he resolved to compose no 
more. He never attempted another comic opera; 
but, after a little time, Merelli, jmpressario of 
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La Scala, persuaded him to put his pen again 
to paper. So in 1842 appeared ‘‘ Nabuco,” 
which obtained a great success, to which the 
fine singing and acting of Signora Strepponi 
is said to have powerfully contributed. Some 
years after she became Mdme. Verdi, “and 
since then has shared all the joys and all the 
griefs of the illustrious man whose name she 
bears.” M. Pougin lays stress on the political 
character of the works written by Verdi during 
the next nine years ; and hegivesastrikingillus- 
tration of the excitement caused by ‘‘ Ernani”’ 
at Rome, when a National Guard flung his shako, 
tunic, waistcoat, and last of all his sword from 
the gallery into the pit. ‘‘ Rigoletto,” after 
many difficulties with the censorship, appeared 
at Venice in 1851, and was received with en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘ Il Trovatore” followed at Rome 
in 1853, resulting in another triumph for the 
composer. But, strange to say, ‘‘ La Traviata,” 
produced in the same year, proved at first a 
failure. The day after the performance the 
composer wrote the following laconic and cha- 
racteristic letter to one of his friends: 

‘*Dear Emanvete,—La Traviata last night a 
failure. Was the fault mine orthesingers? Time 
will decide.—Ever yours, G. Verpt.”’ 
The performance was in fact unsatisfactory. 
The following year it was successfully revived, 
and then made in a triumphant manner the 
tour of Italy and the whole of Europe. 
In speaking of ‘‘Les Vépres Siciliennes,” 
written for Paris, M. Pougin gives a long 
account of Mdlle. Cruvelli’s extraordinary 
behaviour. She was cast for the principal rd/e ; 
and, by suddenly leaving Paris, caused confu- 
sion and delay in the production of the work. 
In the same chapter a long notice of Verdi by 
A. Adam is given. The last sentence is worth 
quoting: ‘His tendencies may be contested, 
but his genius cannot be doubted,” says the 
French composer. ‘‘ Un Ballo in Masctero”’ 
was the last opera written by Verdi for his own 
country until the present year. It was produced 
in 1859, and was the cause of many troubles 
with the censorship both at Naples and at 
Rome. Everything in regard to ‘“ Aida,” 
given at Cairo in 1871, will of course be read 
with special interest, now that the maestro has 
just added to the reputation gained by that 
work. M. Pougin gives an impudent letter 
written to Verdi by someone who heard 
Aida” at Parma, but regretted the money 
spent, and asked that the railway fare, cost 
of theatre, ticket, and supper, should be re- 
funded to him. Verdi, through his publisher, 
actually paid tLe amount, less the supper. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


Herr fcHONBERGER appeared again last 
Monday evening at the Popular Concerts, and 
played as solo, Mendelssohn’s Prelude and 
Fugue in E minor. The Prelude was well 
rendered, but he started the Fugue at too rapid 
a pace, and, before the close, suffered for his 
rashness. At times, neither phrasing nor notes 
were clear. He was much applauded, and 
gave, as an encore, Mendelssohn’s Op. 16, 
No. 2. His reading of the Beethoven trio was 
not satisfactory. Herr Schonberger has dis- 
appointed us, but we shall hope to hear him 
again next week at his second recital. At his 
first he played principally works in which the 
mechanical element predominates. His read- 
ing of the Brahms Sonata appeared good, but 
then the work was new to us. Signor Piatti 
played two transcriptions of Schubert songs. 
He gave them, of course, to perfection, but we 
have before spoken of the inexpediency of such 
pieces at these concerts. Mr. Thorndike was 
recalled after his good rendering of Schubert’s 
**Waldesnacht.” Herr Straus led the con- 
certed music, 





Mr. HENSCHEL is getting near the end of his 
long series of concerts. The programmes of the 
tenth and eleventh have been interesting, but 
do not call for special mention. Last Wednes- 
day evening Miss Nellie Carpenter gave an 
excellent performance of Max Bruch’s first and 
best Violin Concerto. She has good tone, and 
plays with much feeling. She is young, and 
bids fair to become a good violinist. So far as 
we can judge from her style of playing, she 
seems to have studied with Seiior Sarasate. 
She was well applauded at the close. The 
programme commenced with Mr. C. V. Stan- 
ford’s clever overture to ‘‘The Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” and included Brahms’ Symphony in 
C minor, which went very well under Mr. 
Henschel’s béton. Next Tuesday, as the date 
is very close to the anniversary of Wagner’s 
death, the programme will be principally de- 
voted to Wagner. Mr. Santley, we believe for 
the first time, will sing Pogner’s Address and 
Wotan’s Farewell to Briinnhild. 





ANG DICTIONARY. 





Short!y will be published, printed at the Chiswick Press, in 
antijue style, on hand-made paper, with good margin, 
Seap. Ato, about 500 pages. 


Large-Paper Edition limited strictly to 25) Copies. 


Offered to Subscribers, in limp vellum, at £2 2s.; or in 
oaburghe at £2 128, 6d. 


ARGOT 
SLANG. 


A NEW FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY 
OF THE 
CANT WORDS, QUAINT EXPRESSIONS, 
SLANG TERMS, and FLASH PHRASES 


USED IN THE HIGH AND LOW LIFE OF 
OLD AND NEW PARIS. 


By A. BARRERE, 
Ofticier de Instruction Publique, Profes:or R. M. 
Academy, Woolwich. 


With a Frontispiece, ‘‘ Au Bouvelard Extérieur,” drawn 
by GODEFROY DURAND, 


The work treats of the cant of thieves; the jargon of 
Parisian roughs; the military, naval, parliamentary, 
academical, legal, and freemasons’ slang; of that of the 
workshop, the studio, the stage, the boulevards, the 
demi-monde. It is accompanied by an exhaustive intro- 
duction; also by numerous specimens in prose and 
verse of the flash tongue of different periods, arranged 
in chronological order up to the present day, among 
which is the autobiography in parallel columns of a 
thief in English and French slang. 


Full Prospectus post-free on application, 


Gentlemen wishing to subscribe for this work are requested 
to send in their names at an early date, 





Applications for Copies to be made to 
WHITTAKER & CO., 
2, WHITE HART STREET, PaTERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
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THE SOLICITORS JOURNAL 


THE ORGAN OF BOTH BRANCHES OF 
THE LEGAL PROFESSION. 





ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Published every Friday. Price 6d. 





Of the general contents of the JOURNAL the following 
statement will afford some idea :— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Discussions of the legal events of the week. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 
Essays b _ 
fessional interest, anches of law and matters of pro 


CASES OF THE WEEK. 


Short original reports, by Barristers specially engaged 
for the purpose, of cases of importance decided during 
the current week. 

SOLICITORS’ CASES. 


Full reports (furnished specially by Barristers 
applications against Solicitors.) ee) of 


PENDING LEGISLATION. 


All important measures before Parliament are sum- 
marised in this department. 


LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 


Under this head careful criticisms are given of th 
legislative results of the Session. . F 


REVIEWS. 


New legal works are elaborately noticed in this 


department. 
NEW ORDERS, &c. 


In this department are given all new Rules and 
Orders; in some cases before they can be obtained by 
the public. 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A medium for the interchange of ideas between 
members of the profession, 


COURTS. 


Special reports of cases decided by the Railway Com- 
mission. Selected cases in the County Courts are also 
reported. All important decisions on Election Petitions 
are reported, and notes are given of decisions of im- 
portance in the Revising Barristers’ Courts, 


APPOINTMENTS AND OBITUARY. 


Pains are taken to render these accurate and complete. 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Full reports of the proceedings of the Law Societies. 

A Careful Summary is given of all the Legal News 
of the Week, and special attention is bestowed on 
Furnishing Early Copies of all Court Papers. 


A New Volume commenced on October 30th, 1886. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL ONLY, 26s.; by post, 28s., when 
paidin advance. Single Number, 6d. 
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£2 12s., post-free, when paid in advance, 
WEEKLY REPORTER, in Wrapper, £2 12s., post-free, 
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Cheques and Post Office Orders payable to H. ViiuErs. 
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DEMOCRACY, By J. ALLANSON PICTON, 


Third Edition, crown Sv, cloth, price 1s, 6d., post free. 
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the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J: 
ALLANSON PICTON, M.A., M.P. 
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